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ToB following CoHKEapoNDENCE, OK & snbject altrays intereit- 
iog to the ChriBtiaa commiuuty, and peculiarly bo at the preseot 
time, is laid before the public, in tbe belieT, that the iDformation 
which it contains will be nsefiil, in GommaiiicatiDg more distinct 
views than are genenRy possessed, rdstfre to the prospects ol 
Christianity in one quarter of the world ; and that it may asost 
in giving snch a direction to the efforts of Christians to propagate 
their religion in heathen coontrM^, as shall yield a hope of better 
success than has been yet experienced. 

Tbe profits of ttus publication will be whi^y applied to tbe 
purpose of aiding the caue of Christianity in ladioa 

[The American Editor's reasons for this publication apply equally 
to an English reprint ; for which there is the additional indocement 
of a desire to afford those who subscribe to Missionary Sodeties 
more authentic information than it is believed tbey yet possess, <^ 
tbe mode in which thdr money is expended, and (tf tbe extent to 
wluch thdr views are, or are likely to be, realized.] 
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Harvard College, Cambriige^ April 24, 1823. 

In eeixiequQne^ of a letter tddr^Med by you to tJie 
Rev. Dr. Channing,* I am desired by a number of 
Unitanan Christiaiis^ wkh whom I am associated^ and 
who have a strong desiir^^ if any favourable opening 
Bbould prasent^ to contribute to the promotion of Chris* 
tianity in India^ to endeavour to procure suci) authen-^ 
tic inibmiatim is to the st$^ of things there^ as shall 
assist them in forming a j,udgment whether any thing 
can be done by them with the prospect of success. 

I accordingly lake the liberty of indosing to you 
a number of questions^ embracing the several points 
upon which we wish to obtain inlormation, upon wtnch 
we can place full reliance ; assured^ by the active part 
which you ane taking in the cause yourself, and tb^ 
evidence you have ^ven ^ a disinterested ^nd inde- 
pendent regard to truth and the interests of pure reli- 
gion, that you will readily co-operate with us, by giving 
us such information as may be in your pow^, and your 
0{»ttioii upon several points, as it has been formed by 
your experience, observation, wd knowledge of the 

* When the letter here inferred to arrived^ Dr. Channing was in 
Eurq^ 

a2 
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state of the country^ and of the dispositions^ the pre- 
judices^ and the feelings of its inhabitants. 

Any communications which you may transfer to me 
through Captain Heard, who is the bearer of this, will 
be received with great respect and gratitude, by 
Your obedient Servant, and 

Fellow-labourer in the Common Cause, 

HENRY WARE.* 
Rev: Mr. Adam. 

1. What is the real success of the great exertions 
which are now making for the conversion of the natives 
of India to Christianity ? 

2. What the number and character of converts ? 

3. Are those Hindoos who profess Christianity re- 
spectable for their understanding, their morals, and 
their condition in life ? 

4. Of what cfaste are they generally? And what 
effect has their profession of Christianity upon their 
standing ? 

5. Are they Christians from inquiry and conviction^ 
or from other motives ? 

6. Of what denomination of Christians have the 
Missionaries been most successful— Catholic, Protes- 
tant. Episcopalian, Baptist, Trinitarian, Unitarian ? 

7. What is the number of Unitarian Christians? 
And are they chiefly natives or Europeans ? 

8. How are they regarded and treated by other 
Christians ? Is it with any peculiar hostility ? 

9. What are the chief^uses that have prevented, 
and that continue to prevent, the reception of Christi* 
aiiity by the natives of India ? May much of the want 

• Dr. Ware is Professor of XMvinity in Harvard College.~£iici. Ed. 
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of Bttctess be reasonably attributed to the fopin in 
which the religion is presented to them ? 

10. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature, 
that it may be in the power of Unitarian Christians to 
remove them ? 

11. Are there any reasons for believing that Chris- 
tianity, as it is held by Unitarians, would be more rea- 
dily received by intelligent Hindoos, than as it is held 
by Trinitarians ? 

12. Can any aid be given by Unitarians to the cause 
of Christianity in India with a reasonable prospect of 
success ? If any kind can be given,-— of what kind, — 
in what way,— by what means ? 

13. Would it be of any use to send Unitarian Mis- 
sionaries with a view to their preaching Christianity 
for the purpose of converting adult natives ? 

14. Would it be useful to establish Unitarian Mis> 
sionary schools for the instruction of the children of 
natives in the rudiments of a European education, in 
the English language, in Christian morality, mingling 
with it very little instruction relative to the doctrines 
of Christianity ; leaving them chiefly or wholly out of 
view, to be learnt afterwards from our books and our 
example ? 

15. Are there many intelligent natives who are wil- 
ling to learn the languages of Europe, to cultivate its 
literature, to make themselves acquainted with our re- 
ligion as it is found in our books, and to examine the 
evidences of its truth and divine origin ? 

16. Are there many respectable natives who are wil- 
ling to have their children educated in the English 
language, and in English learning and arts ? 
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17. Wfaitt benefits have arifeto, or are likely to arise^ 
from the translation of tbe Scriptures into the lan^ 
guages of the East ? Are they read by any who are 
not already Christians? And are they likely to be 
read generally even by those who are ? This question 
is suggested by the representations which have been 
made^ that converts ix> Christianity are mostly, if not 
altogether, of the lowest and most ignorant dasaes of 
society. Is this representation true ? 

18. Will any important impression &vourabIe to 
Christianity ever be made, except by the conversion 
and through the influence of persons of education and 
of the higher classes of society, who can read our sa-* 
cred books in the original, or at least in the English 
version ? 

19. Are the translatioiis which have been made, 
faithful; free fix>m sectarian influence, as to the ex- 
pression of Christian doctrine ? 

20. Are there any particular parts of India or of 
the East, where efForts iat propagating Christianity or 
prq)aring the way fw it, might be made witli better 
hopes than in others ? 



Cfthtftita, December 24» 1823. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, dated the 24di April, 1823, by Captain 
Augustus Heard, of tbe ship Bengal, accompanied by 
a series of queries respecting the state of the Missions 
in this country. To these I hfive endeavoured to re- 



fly in the foUQwing ^b^ets in mob a mtnoer aa to 
you in poane^sipQ^ a« hr as lies in my power, of the 
meaoa of Judging for yourself respecting them« 

The ihocuracy of ^ i^armixUon which diese re*^ 
plies contain, depends either upon the Misdontry 
pul^licatvHis I have quoted, upon tny own personal 
knowledge, or upon the aulliQrtty of others whose opt* 
portwiities of obsenration entitled them, in my judg^ 
ment, to credit : the correotoeas of the epmkms which 
I have advanced reqioctiQg the plans that have been 
hitherto adopted, and those which may be henceforth 
pursued, must be determined by dieb own intrinsic 
evidence, and by the testimony of experience. 

Although it has been my sincere endeavour to give 
a fair and impartial representation of things as they 
are, yet it is not improbable that in some respects I may 
hove failed in the attempt. It is my intention therefore, 
without delay, to publish in this country the substance 
of my present communication to you, which may have 
the dfect, ^ther of eliciting more ample and accurate 
information and of leading to the establishment of 
more correct opinions, or of confirming the statements 
and views which I have ventured to give. 

I trust that you will pardon the liberty which, with 
the concurrence of Captain Heard, I propose to take in 
giving your name to tiie public as the author of the 
Queries. You will perhaps msh that it had been sup- 
pressedy as they were evidently written without any 
view to pufa&sation* But the disoimination and judg- 
ment which yon evince, at sp great a distance, on a 
subject that appears veiy perplexed and intricate eyen 
to those who are on the spot, cannot but be considered 
highly honourable to your character; while the public 
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catioH'Of your luune is of importance to mey in order to 

show, that I have not presumed to deliver my opinion 

on points that will probably for some time continue to 

be controverted, without a- sii^Sdently powerful call. 

It will give me pltosure to leam^ . that what I have 

written has contributed in any degree to increase the 

desire. which already exists amongst Unitarian Chris* 

tians in 'America^ to aid ki -the important and arduous; 

work of evangelizing the heathen. 

I am^ Sir^ with sincere esteem^ Yours^ &c. - 

W.ADAM. ^ 
The Rev. Dr. ff^are. 

p. S. Since the above date I have been prevented 
by illness from cqmpleting my communication to you 
in the manner I intended before delivering it to Cap-, 
tain Heard, and therefore, find myself undejc the nepes-. 
sity of deferring to send it till the departure of the 
George, Captain Endicott, which will sail, I am in- 
formed, about a fortnight after., This unavoidable delay 
you will, I doubt not, kindly excuse. W. A. 

" I. ffliat is the real s^u:c^ss qf the great exertkm 
which are now making Jhr the conversion <^ the natives 
of India to Christianity ?^ 

It is here assumed that tbe exertions made are 
great. How &r this assumption is. oris not correct, 
you will be better able ^to judge after an enumeration 
of the different channels into which Missionary exer- 
tions have been directed, and an estimate of the num- 
ber of labourers and the quantity of labour employed 
in each. Missionary exertions are either of a direct 
or of an inured kind. ^ 
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1. Among those which are direct in their operation^ 
the translation of the Scriptures deserves the first place^ 
Dr. Carey is perhaps the only person who has devoted 
his chief attention to this department of labour; and 
even he^ as one of the pastors of a church consisting 
both of . European and native members, and as a Pro- 
fessor in the College of Fort William, has had nume- 
rous other engagements. Notwithstanding these, how- 
ever, if we regard merely the number of his versions, 
his e;&ertions as. a traniriator have indeed been great, 
and show how much may be accomplished by perse- 
vering application to a single pursuit; although, had 
the same exertions been made within a more limited 
range, the result, if less splendid, would have been 
more satisfactory and useful. For the number of his 
versions I refer you to the Memoirs published, I be- 
lieve;, at intervals of two or three years, by the Seram- 
pore Missionaries. Before my departure from En- 
gland I had i^een six or seven of these, which I felt 
highly interested in perusing. Since my arrival in this 
country, that is, during a period of nearly six years, I 
have not seen any other. I do not know whether this 
is owing to no other Memoir of the translations having 
been published during that period; or, if published, to 
its not having been circulated here ; or, if circulated 
h^re, to my misfortune in not getting a copy. Next 
to Dn Car^, in the list dT traiislators, are the Rev. 
Henry Martyn, a chaplain of the East India Company, 
who translated the New Testament into Hindoosthanee 
and Persian ; the Rev. J(^n Chamberlain, a Baptist 

Missionaiy, who laboured long and diligently at trans- 
lations of the New Testament into Hinduwee and 

Bruj., but experienced considerable difficulty in getting 
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them through the prew; Mr. Ellerttei aa mdigo* 
planter, who tramhtted the New Testament into Ben* 
gallee, professedly improving upon Dr. Carey's Tersion 
into the same language; Archdeacon Corrie and the 
Rev. Mr. Thomasoo^ who have engaged to furnish the 
Calcutta Bible Society with a translation of the Old 
Testamodt into Hindoosthanee, corresponding to Mr. 
Martyn's IVanalation of the New ; and Mr. Bowley, a 
country<»bom Church Missionary^ who has been for 
some time past eogi^ed in modifying Mr. Martyn's 
Hindoosthanee New Testament^ which is in the CKmv 
doo or coort dialect, into a greater confbrmiity with the 
popular dialect called the Hinduwce. These, as fiir 
as my information extends, are the only persons who 
have engaged with effect in the work of translating 
the Scriptures into any of the languages spoken or 
read in the Bengal Presidency ; and such, to the heat 
of my knowledge, is the amount of their labours. 

The plan followed at Serampore in translating the 
Scriptures is, I have been informed, in all important 
respects, the following : The oopy for the First 
Edition of the Bengallee New Tei^tament is said to 
have been prepared with Dr. Carey's own hand, aU 
though not without the assistance of a Pundit; and the 
corrections for sucoeasive Editions, reaching to the 
Fourth,, which is the last published, the Fifth being in 
the press, have freed it from most of those gross blun- 
dm which origmdly deformed it. Haidng thus ob- 
tained a version of the New Testament in one lan- 
guage, and bang desirous of translating it into another , 
he procured a person skilled in hatii^ put into his hands 
the Bengallee version, and required him to translate 
from it into that other. The Pundit having com<^ 
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pleted sotne given ptHtion of the trandation into the 
new language, it ifi put to press while he goes on with 
another portion. The proofs from the press are sent to 
Dr. Carey for correction, who, during the time the Pun*^ 
dit was making the translation^ has been engaged in 
acquiring some knowledge of the grammatical structure 
of the lan^age, if he had not previously attended to it* 
When the proofe hav« receired all the corrections deem^ 
ed necessary, the sheet is thrown off, and 90 on till a 
complete edition of the Scriptures is printed. When 
the fikiriptures are thus completed in any language, or 
when the different volumes or books are printed oS^ 
they are eith^ sait to the country or province in which 
that language is spoken, if there are any Missionaries 
there to receive and distribute them, or, if there are not 
ftny auch Missionaries in that country or province^ 
which has been most commonly the case> they are de^* 
posited in the warehouses or cellars. It is evident that> 
aceonling to this plan, the Bengallee version will not 
foe the cmly basis of olhar translations. The next Pun<^ 
dit emj^yed . does not perhaps understand Bengallee, 
but understands that vtrsion which was made from the 
B^agallee, and consequently has it put into his hands 
as a standard. This a&rds reason to suppose that the 
sense of jSoipture must be very much diluted in these 
successive translations. 1>« Carey translates frequent-^ 
Jy, perhaps principally, from the En^ish into Bengal^ 
lee ; the firrt Pundit he employs translates from his 
Bei^llee versioii into another language ; the second 
Pandit translates perhaps from the versitm of die first ; 
and the third tmnslates perhaps from the version of the 
second. How long it is since this system of sticeessiv^e 
translation was begun, or to what extent it has been 
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carriecl^ I do not know^ but I have been pc^itively in« 
fonned that it has prevailed at Serampore for a cfon« 
siderable time, and that the Bengallee is not the only 
version from which the Pandits have been required to 
translate into other lai^uages. The only redeeming 
circumstance is this, that all the versions, without ex- 
ception, receive the final corrections of Dr. Carey, who 
will of course oideavour to raise them as nearly as 
possible to the standard of the Bengallee. 

The natives thus employed in translating are, I be- 
lieve^ generally speaking, genuine PunditSy i. e. learned 
men ; a title which, like Reverend or Doct&r among 
us, has come to describe rather the pnrfession than the 
attainments of the individuals to whom it is given, but 
which, when pn^rly used, is always understood to im- 
ply that they have a knowledge of Sunskrit. It woold 
appear, however, that some of the native translators 
are igncn*ant of this language. Thus the person for- 
merly, and perhaps still, employed on the Assamese 
version was a woman, who was pointed out to me, if 
I recollect aright, as probably the only female of that 
nation who could read and write. Ignorant of every 
language except her own, she had to acquire a know- 
ledge of the Bengallee to enable her to translate from 
the version in that tongue. Again, a native convert^ 
certainly i^orant of Sunskrit, some time ago informed 
me, whether from vanity or in truth I know not, that 
he was or had been employed on .the Guzerattee ver- 
sion. A very extraordinary circumstance respecting 
one of the Serampore versions was related to me ' by 
the Bev. Mr. Bardwell, whom I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seemg in Calcutta, just before his return to 
the United States, and to whom I refer you for the 
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cofnfif mation of the following statement. The Kunkun 
language is described by the Serampore Missionaries as 
spoken on the western coast of India, somewhere, I 
think, between Bombay and Goa, and into this Ian- 
guage they have made coasiderable progress in tran^ 
lating the Scriptures. . But Mr. Bardwell declaied to 
me, and, as he informed me^ to the Serampore Missio- 
naries themselves, that, after all the inquiries which he 
and his brethren had made respecting it, In^h amongst 
Europeans and natives, no traces of such a language 
could be/inmd. Whether the Bombay Misdonaries 
were not sufficiently strict in their inquiries, or whether 
the language is a new one, invented by the native 
translator for his own purposes, may to some appear 
doubtful. I confess myself inclined to adopt the latter 
akemative. Upon the whole, I beg to say, that although 
all the statements given above I believe to be correct, 
yet I do not profess to hsLveJiill information respecting 
the mode in wluoh the Serampore translations are exe- 
cuted.- It is a subject upon which the Christian public 
have a right to expect more details than, as far as I 
know, they have hitherto received, especially consider- 
ing the minute accounts which have been published of 
the process employed in carrying the Chinese version 
through the press. If I have misstated any thing, I 
shall he ^ad to have it pointed out, and, upon convic- 
tion, I shall be the first to acknowledge my mistake. 

2. Next in importance to the translation of the Scrip- 
tures, as a means of converting the natives of India to 
Christianity, is the publication of Christian tracts. I 
have at present no means of ascertaining the number of 
tracts printed and published, by the Baptist Missionari^ 
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of Serampore and Calcntta, or by the Church Mimo- 
tiaries ; but I hare now lying before me the Annaal 
Reports of the Bengal AuxiUary Missionary Sodeb^^ 
containing a statement of the number printed and pub- 
Wished by the independent or Congr^ational Missio- 
naries. Hie above Society was instituted December 
19, 1817, and in its Fifth Rspoet, read at the annual 
meeting, Janoaiy 23, 1823, it is stated, that the total 
of tracts which have been printed by the Society since 
its formation, is 117,000, inchiding tracts in BengaUee, 
in English and Bengallee, in Kindoostfannee, in En<^ 
glisb and Hindoosthanee, and in Hiuduwee. In the 
First Report it is stated, that about 16,500 lutd been 
issued; in the Second Report 15,000; in the Third 
Report30,000; and in the Fourth Report 90,000. The 
number issued during the past year is not mentioned 
in the Fifth and last Report This Society has, I am 
inclined to think, published more tracts than any other 
Missionary body in Bengal during the same or an equal 
period of time. In ^these Reports no estimate is made 
of the number of tracts actually received by natives e€ 
those described as issued from die store of 1^ Society. 
In mder to make you acquainted with the subject* 
matter of these tracts, I cannot do better than transcribe 
a short extract from the First Rq>ort, paged; ^In the 
Bengallee language. The Ten Cmnmmdmmls; Scrips 
tmre Extracts (the same as Na 67 of the Reigious 
Tract Society) ; A IXahgue between a Padree and a 
Bramn, m which our Sarioui^s comparison of himself 
io a tree, and his disciple to the branches, ie a prinel* 
pal topic; A IXalogue between a DunMn and a Make, 
in which the purifieatioii of the heart from sin is com* 
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pared to rooting weeds out of a garden ; A Diahgue 
between a Ptmdit and a Sirhari the principal topic is 
salvation through the atonement of Oirist* History (^ 
the Saviour of the World, a (fialogue between a master 
and his pnpiL It is divided into thirteen chap te rs^ each 
chapter forming a sepante Traid:. Itie substance of 
the chapters is as follows : 1» Christ's Incarnation, 2. 
The appearance of the Angels to the Shepherds. 3. 
The wise men's visit to Jemsatem. 4. Christ's Bap* 
tism. 5. Hift Doctrines* 6. His Ph>pbeeie& 7. His 
Miracles* & His Sofierings in die Garden. 9. His 
Condennwtion by the Jews* 10. His Death. 11. His 
infinite Love to Sinn^t^ displayed in his Suffisrsngo. 
12* His Resurrection. 19. His Ascennon and conoing 
to Judgo)ent.-«*^A»eA Shastro should be obeyed, in 
which nine aiguments are advanced in &voor of the 
Bible. Oo^ Cbunsely an appeal t& the conscience^ 
ji Diahgve between Bamhoree and Shadhoo, in wladi 
tile change Wfonght by Ate Spirit of Ciod, » a convert 
firaia HestiieAism to ChntiBiiitf, is pointed out." 

Such is am aecewit which the Missionaries them* 
8clv«s hove given of the snbjects of their tracts. I have 
read all that are mentioned in the above extraet^ and 
several otfiers besides^ and^ with dse exception of audi 
a» contain ntxrple scripture langnage^ or a simple stato*- 
ment ^ scriptuie fttcts^ my opinion of them is^ that 
they are for the most part either nvystical, or puerile^ 
or both; which last is ^ charaetor of three tracts, not 
long since pubished by the same Society, which spirir 
tmeihse a voyage from Ei»gli»d, a jiMim^ to heaven^ 
and a!n accooat <^ Ape oompasB. There is scaroety one 
fit to be pot into the handi^ of a native oi understaodiiig 
and reflectimi^ and only one, vn. tibat mentioned above 
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under the title of fVhich ShaHro shofuid he oheif^d, in 
which even an attempt is made to prove the truth of 
Christianity; as if it necessarily followed^ that Chris- 
tianity is true because Hindooism is false^ or as if the 
Hindoos were required or expected to receive a new 
religion from Christian Missionaries without the offer 
of proof and scarcely even the permission to object. 

During the time I laboured with the Calcutta Bap- 
tist Missionaries^ I engaged directly in the publication 
of only two tracts in the native languages ; oiie in 
Bengallee^ being one of the parts of a translation of 
Macknight*s Harmony of the Gospels, a work which, 
I observe, has been completed and published r under 
Mr. Yates's name ; and the other in Sunskrit, intended 
as an introduction to a series of firacts on the Evidences 
of Christianity, which, however, I was prevented by 
circumstances from prosecuting any^ further. . The 
mention of these two tracts leads me to a remark which 
is not unimportant in estimating the quimtity of Mis- 
sionary exertion. I was not, \H the fiill and proper 
sense c^ the term, the author of these tracts ; at least 
the Pundit whom I employed to assist me in my native 
studies was as much the author of them as I was, if not 
more so. I communicated to him, as clearly as I could, 
4n his own language, the idea which I wished to con- 
vey, while he, retaining only the idea and rejecting my 
erroneous or imperfect expresrions, wrote it down in a 
purer idiom aild an easier construction. By not permit- 
ting any thing to pass without fully understanding it, I 
checked him when he had misconceived my meanii^, 
and sometimes assisted, him in improving the expres- 
sion; and he^ on the other hand, by starting objections, 
sometimes led to the improvement of the' idea with 
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which I had furnished him. I hctve reason to believe^ 
that most, if not all, of the Missionary tracts have been 
drawn up in the same, or in some similar way. 

The ostensible author of the greater part of the tracts 
published by the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society, 
was the Rev. James Keith, lately deceased ; a Missio* 
nary who, for unwearied zeal, yielded to none of his 
brethren, but whose imperfect acquaintance with his 
own language rendered it somewhat extraordinary, that 
he should have employed himself more than any of 
them in writing Christian tracts in a foreign tongue. 
The Rev. Henry Townley, lately returned to England^ 
was supposed to be the writer of most of the others^ 

3. The preaching of the gospel in the native Ian-* 
guages is another mode of spreading Christianity in 
India, and I shall now endeavour to state the extent to 
which it has been adopted. Preaching in the native 
languages is performed either by European Missiona- 
ries, Country-bom sub-Missionaries, or native converts. 

(1 .) Of European Missionaries, the members of the 
Serampore establishment have avowed in a late publi- 
cation, that ^^ for at least the last fifteen years, their 
various avocations at home have prevented their travers- 
ing the country to conva'se with the Hindoos.** It is 
implied in this general disavowal of itineracies for 
native preaching, that before the period mentioned^ they 
%a^ employed themselves in traversing the country to 
converse with the Hindoos. This, I have understood, 
was especially the case with Dr. Marshman and the 
Rev. Mr. Ward. Of the other Baptist Missionaries in 
Bengal and Hindoosthan, including only such as have 
been five years and upwards in the country, there have 
been at least four or five, who either never attempted 

B 
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to address a native cougr^atioQ, or who^ when they 
attempted it, could not make tiiemselves uoderrtood* 
Of the remaining number, die lUv. John ChamberlaioL, 
lately deceased ; the Rev. William Carey, one of Dr. 
Carey's sons ; and the Rev. Eustace Carey, Dr. Carey's 
n€|>hew ; have devoted their attention to native preach* 
ing, more than to any other departmmit of Missionary 
labour. During the three years I laboured with the 
Calcutta Baptist Missionaries, I, in like mann^^ 
devoted myself to najtive preaching more than to any 
other department of Missionary labour ; but before 
the end of the third year, they obliged me to separate 
my labours from theirs, because I could not approve of 
the plans which they prosecuted of preaching pYinci^ 
pally to the poor and illiterate, and because they could 
not ai^rove of the plans which I proposed with a view 
to draw the wealthy and the learned to hear the gospel.^ 
I still continued, however, in communion with them, 
and .ceased not to he a Missionary of the Baptist 
Society, until some time after, wbm I was led to 
examine and finally to reject the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which induced them to expel me. from the former, and 
me to renounce connexion with the latter. I mention 
this more particularly because, besides being connected 
with the subject under discussion, it on the one hand 
corrects a mistake of my friends, and on the other 
refutes a calumny of my enemieB. The separation of 

* I cannot refrain from adding in a notp the remark of a highly re- 
spected and Judicious friends " The MissioBarieB,'* he says, ** grapple 
with the ignoranty and they find prejudice sod superstition where, in 
the simplicity of their understanding and knowledge of human nature, 
they expected to find a table rasie ready to receive the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity laid down by them as sdf<«ndttst tmths whu^ only requirad to be 
known to be at once adopted." 



my labours from those of the Calctitta Bmptitf Misiwiih- 
aries^ was solely rad entirely omng to a dxfi«renoe of 
opinioa between them and me, respoctbg the best 
mode <^ preaching to the natives. It was a separation 
which, so far from h^Ting been promoted by me with 
any ulterior views, was most earnestly opposed by all 
the reasonings and expostulations I could employ* It 
was, IB short, a s^aration prior to, and mconneoted 
with, my expukioa from their oosttfitimbn, and the 
r^nquisfament of my cmmesdon with die Baptist 
Society, which were soldy and entirely owing to the 
alteration of my views <m the su1]^ect cf the Tnmtf. 

Of the Independent or Congregational Missiopaoies, 
the Rev. Henry Towpl&|r, the Biev. James Keith, aod 
the Rev. Samuel Trawin, have principally devoted 
themselves to native preachhig. The other Missiona* 
ries of that denomination have either not suooeedod 
in acquiring the language, or have died shortly after 
their arrival^ or have he&x chiefly oth^wise employed, 
or have as yet been too Hhcnrt a time in the country to 
engage directly in native labours. Of the Chnrdi 
Missionaries, I have not been able to ascertain who 
those are that preadi to &e natives^ as I have fewer 
opportunities of gaining information respecting them 
than respecting the others. Some^ I believe^ are chiefly 
otherwise employedf and do not contemplate ever en- 
gaging in this department of Missionary labour, and 
others have probably not yet acquired a suflSkient ac- 
quaintance with any native kngua^ to enable diem to 
deliver a connected discourse in it, or to engage freely 
i^ rel^ious discussion. I have been informed that 
Archdeacon Corrie, when a chaplain at Agra, frequently 
preached to the natives, and that the Rev. Mr. Fisher, 

b2 
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who is also one of the Company's chaplains, and is 
stationed at Meerut, does so at present. Respecting 
European Missionaries, it may in general be observed, 
that so many are engaged in conducting boarding- 
schools and printing-offices, in teaching charity-schools 
supported by public contributions, in superintending 
native schools supported by Government funds or hy 
voluntary subscriptions and donations, in preaching to 
English congregations and discharging other pastoral 
duties, in editing periodical works of a religious and 
literary character, and in various other religious and 
philanthropic, literary and scientific pursuits, that few 
of them can have much time to devote to native preach- 
ing ; a department of Missionary labour which imposes 
so much fatigue of body- and exertion of mind, that 
those who zealously prosecute it must be indisposed as 
well as unfit for almost every other pursuit or engage- 
ment. 

(2) Those whom I have denominated Country- 
born sub-Missionaries are such as, with various grada- 
tions and distinctions, are neither of pure European 
nor pure native extraction ; and, not having been sent 
to India by the Societies in England, are in the imme- 
diate employment of the European Missionaries, and 
directly subject to their controul. Those belonging to 
this class, whom the Missionaries have actually em- 
ployed, are either the immediate of&pring of European 
fathers and native mothers, the descendants of the first 
Portuguese settlers in India, with greater or less degrees 
of native affinity, or the children of Armenian parents. 
Natives of the United Kingdom have alsosometimes 
been employed by European Missionaries in the same 
way. 
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The Serampore Baptist Missionaries employ the 
following labourers belonging to this class : Mr. C. C. 
Aratoon at Calcutta^ Mr. Thomas at Jessore^ Mr. De 
Crux at Midnapore^ Mr. Hampton at Beerbhoom^ 
Mr. Fink at Chittagong, Mr. Smith at Benares, Mr. 
Richards at Futtyghur, Mr. Thompson at Delhi, and 
Mr. Mcintosh at Allahabad. Besides these, Mr. Doug- 
lass at Soojunpore, and Mr. Reily at Mymunsing, who 
were formerly employed by the Serampore Missioib- 
aries, together with Mr. Gordon at Mymunsing, and 
Mr. Fernandez at Dinagepore, although they support 
thiemselves from their own resources, devote, it is stated, 
their spare time to evangelical labours, in connexion 
with the above-mentioned Missionaries. Mr. William- 
son at Serampore, Mr. Leonard at Dacca, and Mr. 
Johannes at Chittagong, employ themselves, it would 
appear, occasionally, in the same way, although their 
direct engagements with the Missionaries are of a dif- 
ferent kind. Of this description of labourers, the 
Church Missionaries employ at least one, viz. Mr. Bow- 
ley at Chunar. The Independent or Congregational 
Missionaries and the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries have 
no labourers of this description in their employment. 

Respecting Country-born sub-Missionaries, it may 
in general be observed, that, from their knowledge both 
of the English language and the vernacular dialects, 
they are, cceteris paribus ^ peculiarly qualified to com- 
municate religious instruction to the natives. But it 
happens, from various causes, that they are not in ge- 
neral held in mudi respect by the natives ; that those 
employed by the Missionaries have, with some excep- 
tions, not enjoyed many advantages of education ; and 
that, for what reasons I can only conjecture, few of 
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ihem remsin long in the employflient of the Mission- 
aries. During the mt years I hftve been in In^a^ I 
have known^ at leasts seven of them, who, after labour-* 
ii^ several years under the superintendence of the 
Baptist Misflionaries, have afterwards applied then^ 
selves to some secular business. Those to whom I 
refer are Mr. Ricketts^ Mr. Reily^ Mr. Norman Kerr^ 
Mr» Hart, Mr. Petnise, Mr. John Peters, and Mr. Aro^ 
toon. The four first mentioned are, as far as I know^ 
of irreproachable moral character; and the one last 
mentioned has, after an interval of two or three years^ 
returned to the employment of die Missionaries, on the 
eondition of being permitted to engage, to a certain 
extent, in trade &r the support of his growmg family, 
besides recdtvine a salary of Sa. Rs. 100 per mensem as 
apreacher, wl^h aZ i. .ot »afficienVfor that pur- 
pose» Mr. Mcintosh of Allahabad also^ besides re- 
ceiving a salary as a preaciier, contributes to his own- 
support by keeping a day-school. I do not know that 
there are any others who have nmilar engagements ; 
but it most be evident that, in proportion as secular 
pursuits are permitted or encouraged, they will lessen 
the (piantity of dicect exertion giv^i to Missionary 
ob^ts. 

(3.) The number of native converts who prcadi is 
much move fluctuating and fess certain than that of the 
Country-bom sid^MnsiDnarieB* Searcdy has a native 
made a pubhc pmfessioa of Cfaiistanity, and relin- 
qukfaed his caste by passing iimough the ordeal of bap- 
tism, than, widi lamentable inattention to the proper 
qualifica^ns of a rdi|poua teacher, he is, in most cases^ 
eitiKr emptoyed by dia HisttonancB, er nrntsd by his 
Mow*copvetti| to aarome that chanioter by public^ 
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preachinig to his id^trotts countrymen. Seldom^ per- 
haps^ has the advice of the Apostle James, chapter iii. 
1, ^^ Be not mcmy (8iS.aerkdfcXoi) teachers^ been more 
grievously and more injuriously ^^olated than by the 
native converts, and even by the European Missiona- 
ries ; vrho, long before the converts can have freed their 
minds firom the deeply-rivetted chains of superstition, 
far less can have acquired a sufficient knowledge, by 
ordinary means, of the Christian system, so as to bd 
able to silence the shrewd and diesignitig, and convince 
the intelligent and conscientious inquirer, introduce 
them into scenes of attgry Contest and disputation, in 
which the personal atid devotional virtues, just perhapii 
beginning to take root, are sacrificed for the sake of a 
loud voice and a confident manner. The consequence 
is, that ^^ being lifted Up with pride," they frequently 
render themselves liable to the public censure of their 
brethren, on accent of some impropriety of conduct 
of which they have been guilty ; and to this, along 
with other causes, I have no doubt may be attributed 
the suspensions and expulsions of native members from 
church communion, which, considering the compara-- 
tively small numbers of native members in* even the^ 
largest native church, cannot but be considered as 
extraordinarily frequent. 

Besides the encouragement given to the native con- 
verts, almost without distinction, to employ their spare 
time and strength in preaching to theit couhtrymen, 
there is a considerable number of those who have pre- 
viously most distinguished themselves for 29eal and 
activity, engaged at the ^Kfierent stations, and at fixed 
salaries, to devote tiietiiselves wholly to the same work. 
How many there are oif thid descriptidn I cantiot be 
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certain. The . following ennineration may probably 
approach the truth. In and near Calcutta^ in con- 
nexion with the Seraropore Baptist Missionaries^ there 
are at least three — Huridas^ Sebukram, and Chaudron ; 
and in connexion with the Calcutta Baptist Mission- 
aries^ there are at least two, Panchoo and Cassee* At 
Serampore there is at least one, Gorachund. At Dum- 
JDum one^ Subhroo. At Dacca one, Mudun. At Jun- 
gipore one, Prankrishna. At Mongheer three— Hing- 
ham Messer^ Nyansook, and Gopaul. At Dinagepore 
one, Ramnidhee. At Allahabad one, Rughoo. At 
Delhi one, Ramchurun. At Cutwa there are at least 
two. names unknown. At Jessore there are at least 
four^ names unknown. At Chittagong there are at 
least two^ names unknown. At Cuttack there is one^ 
Abraham^ employed by the General Baptist Mission- 
aries. At Agra there is one, Abdool Musseeh ; at Ba- 
reilly one^ Fyz Musseeh ; and at Buxar one^ Kurrim 
Musseeh, who are employed by the Church Mission- 
aries. There are perhaps more of them^ but I do not 
suppose many more. As far as I have learned, the 
Independent Missionaries do not employ any person of 
this description. 

There are some particulars respecting some of these 
native preachers which deserve to be mentioned. Chau- 
dron is a young man who itinerates without receiving, 
like the others, any salary from the Missionaries^ and 
depends only on the aid of strangers. Abraham was 
formerly a domestic servant of. the Missionary who 
now employs him. Cassee I know to be a man of ex- 
ceedingly weak understanding. Subhroo was dismiss- 
ed from the emplo3rment of Mr. James Penney, one of 
the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries, for immorality, and 
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was almost immediately taken under the instruction^ 
and finally into the employment^ of the Serampore 
Baptist Missionaries^ although Mr. Penney called upon 
one of them, and gave him information of the conduct 
of which Subhroo had been guilty, and for which alone 
he had been dismissed. Huridas, in a conversation 
with Rammohun Roy, to whose house he had gone 
uninvited, contended for the Deity of Christ only in 
the same sense in which he contended for the Deity of 
Krishna, one of the Hindoo incarnations, expressing 
the utmost indignation at the supposition that he had 
denied Krishna ; and having evidently admitted the in- 
caraation of Christ only as an addition to the incarna- 
tions in which he had previously believed. Upon the 
whole, with respect to the native preachers, and the 
native converts in general, it may be observed, that they 
are too few, too poor, too ignorant, and too much des- 
pised by their countrymen, to make much impression 
by their labours. 

Before concluding my remarks on native preaching, 
it seems desirable to furnish you vnth some informa- 
tion respecting the places where preaching is perform- 
ed, the order of the service, and the character of the 
audiences. The places yfhexe preaching is in general 
performed are the chapels built for English worship ; 
sheds built at the side of the most frequented streets ; 
the open roads of cities, towns, and villages ; the pub- 
lic stairs called. GAo^j, by which people pass and repass 
to and from the river ; and fields or plains where there 
is a general rendezvous on the occasion of the idola- 
trous festivals. The order of the native services con- 
sists, first, in singing a hymn, by which some people 
are commonly collected ; next, in offering up a prayer 
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and reading a portion of tfie Scripture ; thirdly^ itt 
delivering two or three addresses in succession to the 
natives present, which are frequently interrupted by 
questions, always concluded by a short prayer, and com-^ 
monly followed by replying to the objections advanced. 
With respect to the character of the audiences^ the pre- 
judices of the unconverted natives prevent them from 
attending in the English Chapels ; in all the other 
places seldom any but persons of the lowest description 
will stand to list^i ; and in some of them the Mission- 
ary exposes himself, without remedy and without cor-^ 
responding advantage, to every insult which the native»^ 
choose to heap upon him. Such are the places of 
rendezvous for the idolatrous festivals, where the ima-- 
ginations, and passions and prejudices of the natives are 
necessarily in a state of the very highest excitement^ 
and where, consequently, no seriousness of mind or 
impartiality of judgment can rationally be expected. 
As a general description, the native audiences may be 
said to be frequently tumultuous, and always, even at 
the best, precarious and desultory. 

Such is the nature and extent of the direct exertions 
that have been made in this part of India to convert 
the natives to Christianity; and I believe it will be 
found, that those who have paid attention to the imbject 
before leaving England or America^ have the convic- 
tion on their arrival in this country^ that less is done ' 
towards the above specified objects than^ from the 
published accounts, th^ had been led to suppose. 

1. Of the iiuBrect modes of Missionary exertion, 
contributing to the same end^ I would mention^ first, 
the formation of Christian Churches or Societies, the - 
mcadbera of ^wfaidh are dther all Europeans, or pardy - 
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Ekiropeans and partly country-borns, Portugaese, and 
Armenians ; or principally natiVes, all the members of 
each Society being subject to some common rules of 
religious and moral discipline. The Societies that 
consist wholly of European members are to be found 
ofily in the army. Such are the Baptist Societies in 
his Majesty's 59th, 13th, and 14th Regiments of Foot, 
and 11th of Dragoons ; in the honourable Company^s 
Bengal European Regiment at Meerut, at Allahabad, 
and at-Dum-Dum. I do not recollect having heard 
that there are any religious Societies in the European 
regiments in connexion with the Missionaries of any 
other denomination. There are perhaps two or three 
Societies of Wesleyan Methodists, but they have not 
much intercourse with any Missionaries, who are for 
the most part Calvinistic in their views of Christian 
doctrine, and therefore less acceptable to such Soci- 
eties. The members of all these Societies in the army 
are chiefly, perhaps wholly, either private soldiers or 
non-commissioned officers. They, however, choose 
pastors from amongst themselves, but when they are 
stationed near the residence of a Missionary, they com- 
monly request him to conduct their public sendees. ^ 

Those Christian Soeiedes, the members of which 
are partly Europeans and partly country-horns, Portu- 
guese, and Armenians, are, as far as I know, only five 
in number ; viz. the Baptist Society at Serampore and 
Calcutta, of which Drs. Carey and Marshman are the 
pastors ; die Baptist Socie(y in Calcutta, of which the 
Rev. J. Lawson and E. Carey are the pastors ; the In- 
dependent Society m Calcutta, dF which the Rev. James 
Httl i» the pastor ; the Baptist Society at Howrah, of 
which the Rev. Mr. Statham is the pastor ; and the** 
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Baptist Society at Mongheer, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Moore is the pastor ; to which may be added, a small 
Unitarian Society in Calcutta, which has existed about 
two years. The largest of these is the Independent 
Society, which contains, I suppose, from forty to fifty 
members, besides nearly as many who are regular 
attendants at the Chapel^ without joining in the com- 
munion of the Church. The smallest of them, with the 
exception of the Unitarian Society, is the Baptist So- 
ciety at Mongheer, containing, I suppose, from fifteen 
to twenty members, besides nearly as many who 
merely attend the Chapel. Each of them has a Chapel 
of its own, with the exception of the Unitarian Society 
just mentioned, and the Baptist Society in Calcutta, of 
which Drs. Carey and Marshman are the pastors. The 
Chapel in which the latter Society meets, was ori- 
ginally subscribed for and built as a Chapel for all 
Christian denominations, and in the opinion of many, it 
cannot, without manifest impropriety, be appropriated 
to the exclusive use of a particular sect. The Seram- 
pore Missionaries having made themselves responsible 
to the other trustees for the heavy debt accumulated 
upon the Chapel, claim it, I have been informed, as 
their own. The debt, however, has not yet been paid, 
and is still in a course of slow liquidation by means of 
voluntary subscriptions and donations. A subscription 
has been for some time set on foot for the erection of a 
Unitarian Chapel. 

The Churches or Christian Societies, composed 
principally or wholly of native members, are at Seram- 
pore^ Calcutta^ Cutwa, Beerbhoom, Moorshudabad^ 
Jessore, Chittagong, Mongheer, Dinagepore, Benares^ 
Allahabad, Agra^ Burdwai^ Chunar, and Meerut. I 
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cannot state^ with any degree of certainty, the precise 
number of native Christians at each of these places^ 
but I suppose that they do not average more than 
twenty at each. 

The existence of such Societies, formed for the ex- 
press purpose of promoting the religious and moral 
improvement of the members, cannot but be attended 
with beneficial consequences, directly to those connected 
with them, and indirectly to others by their example. 
It is particularly desirable that the influence of such 
examples should be felt by the Christian population of 
India, were it for no other purpose than to promote 
the conversion of the natives, which will be retarded, 
not only by the corruptions which continue to deface 
the pure system of Christianity, but also by the immo- 
ral lives of many of its professors. This is not the 
only way in which these Societies promote the spread 
of the gospel among the natives. The members of 
them form Auxiliary Missionary Associations, and, by 
the subscriptions and donations which they receive 
from their friends and acquaintances for Missionary 
purposes, the hands of the Missionaries are greatly 
invigorated. Thus the members of the Independent 
denomination have formed the Bengal Auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Society, which has a Ladies' Branch Society 
at Calcutta, and a Branch Society at Chinsurah. Its 
receipts, during the year 1822, were upwards of Sa. Rs. 
7,000, and its expenditure nearly Sa. Rs. 11,000. The 
friends of the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries have formed 
a Society denominated the Calcutta Auxiliary Baptist 
Missionary Society, which has six or seven Branch 
Societies in the different European regiments. Its re- 
ceipts and. exp^fiditure for the year 1822-3, amounted 
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to nearly Sa. Rs. 4,000. The friends of the Serampore 
Missionaries in Calcutta have formed an Auxiliar]r 
Society, the receipts and expenditure of which, for the 
year 1821-2, amounted to upwards of Sa. Rs. 1^200 ; 
and there is also a Native Missionary Society at Se- 
rampore, the supporters of which itinerate to the 
surrounding villages. There has also just been formed 
a Missionary Association auxiliary to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in England; and there has for some 
time existed a Calcutta Unitarian Committee for the 
promotion of Unitarian Christianity, which is in cor- 
respondence with the pr^essors of that denomination 
in England and America. The Calcutta Baptist and 
Independ^it Missionaries and their friends, have lately 
united in fuming the Calcutta Tract Socieiy and the 
Bengal Christian School Soci^« The Benevolent 
Institution for the education of the lower classes of 
Portuguese has long existed in Calcutta under the ma- 
nagement of the Serampore Missionaries ; and it has 
Branches at Serampore, Dacca, and Chittagong. At 
Serampore a Native Female Education Socie^, and at 
Cuttack a Native School Fund, have been lately or- 
ganized. There has loi^ existed a Calcutta Auxiliary 
Bible Society, and, m connexion with it, there has 
lately been formed a Calcutta Bible Association ; and 
not long since a Calcutta Bethel Union Society, for the 
improvement of seamei^ was instituted* 

A spirit of sectarisuiism is indeed too frequently 
permitted to intermingle itself with the operations of 
these various Societies, but their influence, whether 
direct or indirect, is Upon the whole beneficial both to 
the Christian and to the native communities. The in- 
fluence whidi they exercise is of course in proportion 
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to the supp€»-t they receive ; and the amount of that 
support may be considered as indicative of the quan- 
tity of exertion bestowed upon the improvement of the 
population^ already professedly Christian^ by the dif- 
ferent Missionary bodies^ and of the various degrees of 
success by which their exertions in this way have been 
attended. Greatly, however, as the Christian popula- 
tion of India stand in need of moral and religious im- 
provement, and eminently condudve as their improve- 
ment will be to the conversion of the natives, it may 
be doubted whether the Baptist Missionaries who re- 
side in Calcutta have not paid more attention to this 
object than it seems to be entitled to by its relative 
importance and by its indirect influence upon their 
main design. Thus they preach three sermons in 
English every week in Calcutta, three every week at 
Howrah, a village on the side of the river opposite to 
Calcutta ; and, when any of their friends jn the army 
are stationed at Fort William or Dum-Dum, which is 
very frequently the case, and permission to preach at 
the former place is granted, which, however, is some- 
times refused, three more sermons everv week are 
added. They besides hold a weekly prayer-meeting, 
and take their turn with the Independent Missionaries 
in two monthly Discourses or Lectures. Taking for 
granted that all the sermons thus preached are fitted 
to instruct and improve a Christian audience, much 
more could not be reasonably expected from the Mis- 
sionaries, even if they had come to this country for no 
other purpose than to preach in English. 

2. The promotioai of Education is another indirect 
mode of exertion which the Missionaries have adopted 
with a view principally to the spread erf" Christianity 
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among the natives. . Education has been promoted by 
them in various ways. 

(1.) They keep Boarding-Schools for young ladies 
and gentlemen. Thus Dr. M arshman has long kept 
a Boarding-School for young gentlemen, and Mrs. 
Marshmau for young ladies. Messrs. Yates, Penney, 
E. Carey, and the present writer, for nearly three 
years, jointly kept a Boarding-School for young gen- 
tlemen, which is still continued by Messrs. Yates and 
Penney. Mrs. Lawson and Mrs. Pearce, the ladies of 
two of the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries, jointly con- 
duct a Boarding-School for young ladies. And the 
Rev. M. Hill and J. B. Warden lately entered into 
engagements to conduct a new Seminary, denominated 
the Parental Academic Institution, and were prevented 
from continuing in connexion with it only by the quar- 
rels that arose in the committee of management be- 
tween the Church and Dissenting parties, and by the 
superior influence which the former party finally ac- 
quired. The Rev. John Chamberlain kept a school 
both at Agra and at Sirdhana. The Rev. J. Rowe and 
W. Moore kept a school at Digah, which is still con- 
tinued by the latter at Mongheer. The Rev. D. 
Schmidt is chaplain to the European Female Orphan 
Asylum at Calcutta, of which Mrs. Schmidt is the 
mistress ; and Mr. James Penney is the master, and 
Mrs. Penney the mistress^ of the Calcutta Benevolent 
Institution already referred to. There can be no doubt 
that the Missionaries employ themselves in conduct- 
ing these Seminaries principally for the sake of the 
pecuniary profits which they yield ; but as they aim 
also to train up their pupils to moral habits, and to 
communicate to them religious knowledge, according to 
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their own views of these subjects^ the beneficial influ- 
ence which they thereby exercise upon the community 
at large will be in proportion to the correctness of these 
views and to the number of those who are placed under 
their instructions. Besides, their pupils when grown up 
will in some instances be found to have become their 
supporters or coadjutors in direct Missionary labours. 

(2.) Another mode in which the Missionaries have 
promoted Education is by undertaking, at fixed salaries, 
to superintend native schools supported by government. 
Thus the government schools at Chinsurah were super- 
intended first by the Rev. Robert May, and af):er his 
decease by the Rev. J. D. Pearson, who, having lately 
returned to Europe, has, it is probable, been succeeded 
by some other Missionary. The Rev. Jabez Carey, 
one of Dr. Carey*s sons, is also the superintendent of 
the government schools lately commenced in the pro- 
vince of Ajimere. ' 

(3.) Another mode in which they have promoted 
Education is by the gratuitous superintendence of na- 
tive schools, originated by themselves and supported 
by public contributions. The schools thus superin- 
tended are either for boys or for girls. Thus the Se- 
rampore Missionaries, during the last eight or nine 
years, have, either themselves or by their agents, su- 
perintended a considerable number of schools for boys; 
and in the month of March 1823, a Society was 
formed at Serampore for the establishment and super- 
intendence of schools for girls. The Calcutta Baptist 
Missionaries, during the last six or seven years, have 
had two or three schools for boys under their superin- 
tendence ; and the Calcutta Female Juvenile Society, 
for the establishment and support of Bengallee Fema}e 
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Schools, which are also under their superintendence^ 
has lately published its Third Annual Report. This, 
it is believed, is the first institution formed in India for 
the promotion of native female education. The Inde-* 
pendent Missionaries in Calcutta have had, during the 
last six or seven years, two or three schools for boys, 
and lately one or two schools for girls. Very recently 
the Calcutta Baptist and Independent Missionaries 
have united their labours in the promotion of native 
education by the formation of the Bengal Christian 
School Society* The female schools of this Society 
are under the immediate superintendence of Mrs. Col- 
man, the relict of the Rev. Mr. Colman, an American 
Baptist Missionary. The Church Missionaries have 
for several years had under their superintendence a 
considerable number of schools for boys in the district 
of Burdwan, hitherto supported, not by subscriptions 
raised in this country, but by the funds of the Parent 
Society in England. Within the last two years, Mrs. 
Wilson, the lady of the Rev« Mr. Wilson, a Missionary 
of Che Church Society, has been successful in establish-^ 
ing in Calcutta a considerable number of native female 
schools which are under her direct superintendence* 
There are also native schools for boys at Cutwa, Moor- 
shudabad, Mongheer, Digah, &c. ; and at Cutwa, 
Burdwan, Mongheer, and Digah, attempts have lately 
been made to instruct native females. Some of the 
schools superintended by Missionaries are for the in-* 
struction of natives in English with the view to qualify 
them as translators. There was a school of this do* 
scription, under the care of the Rev. J.lD. Pearson, at 
Chinsurah, and there is one at Cdlcutta sup^ntended 
by the Rev^ Mr. Jetter. During the last two years^ 
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Rammohun Roy, with the assistance of two or thre^ 
friends, has supported a school of this kind, in which 
sixty Hindoo children receive instruction, and of which 
Mr. David Hare and the present writer are the visiters* 

(4.) Some of the Missionaries have also afforded 
their gratuitous assistance in conducting the business 
of Societies, formed by European and native gentle- 
men for the promotion of education, although in the 
schools encouraged or supported by these Societies, nd 
religious instruction is communicated. Thus the Rev^ 
W. Yates has for several years acted as the Secretary 
in the Bengallee and Sunskrit department of the Cal- 
cutta School-Book Society ; and Mr. W. H. Pearce 
was till very lately the Corresponding Secretapy of the 
Calcutta School Society, These Societies, in which 
Eurc^eans and natives unite in seeking a common and 
highly im.portant end, contribute to raise the native 
character, and, in proportion as MissioDaties are con-; 
nected with them, to remove the prejudices against 
them that commonly eust in the native mind. 

(5) Missionaries have also promoted education by 
the publication of elementary works both in the En- 
glish and native languages. Each of the Missionary 
bodies has a printing establishment of its own, which 
enables them to publish such works at a small expense, 
and sometimes at a considerable profit. Thus Dr« 
Carey is the author of a Bengallee Dictionary, and of 
grammars in Sunskrit, Bengallee, Telinga, &c. Dr. 
Marshman, besides bis Chinese publications, which it 
does not come witbin my present otgect particularly to 
notice, has published several school-books for the use 
of his English pupils. Mr. John Marshnoan, one c^ 
Dr. Marshman*s sons, edited a work in English and 

c2 
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BengalleC) called the Dig'-durshun^ consisting principally 
of useful and instructive compilations for native schools* 
There have also issued from the Serampore Press, in 
the Bengallee langus^e^ two or three elementary works 
on Geography, Astronomy, &c. From the Calcutta 
Baptist Mission Press there have issued a grammar of 
the Sunskrit language, a Sunskrit vocabulary, and 
Sunsteit lessons, by the Rev. W. Yates ; several num- 
bers of a work in Bengallee on Natural History, for the 
use of native schools, by the Rev. J. Lawson ; and 
several parts of a work on Greography, in the same lan- 
guage and for the use of native schools, by Mr. W. H. 
Pearce. Thj^ late Rev. James Keith published a Ben- 
gallee Grammar at the School Press, which is unda* 
the management of the Independent Missionaries ; and 
the Rev. J. D. Pearson has published several elemen- 
tary works at the same press. The Rev. D. Schmidt 
has published at the Church-Mission Press two or three 
Selections from Scripture in English and Bengallee, 
intended for the use of Missionary schools ; and Mr. 
Stewart, late of Burdwan, is the author of several 
elementary works in the Bengallee, originally intended 
for the use of the Church-Mission Schools in that district. 
(6.) Lastly, it has been attempted to promote Edu- 
cation by the establishment of Colleges, with professors 
in literature, science, and theology. Of these there 
are two, Bishop*s College at Calcutta, and Serampore 
College, both in a state of infancy. Admission into 
the former is guarded, as far as I have been able to 
learn, by the same restrictions which fetter the English 
Universities ; and as the property and management of 
the latter are exclusively in the hands of the Serampore 
Missionaries, without any direct controul or responsi^ 
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bility, it will probably prosper or decline^ stand or fall^ 
with that body. 

3. The only other indirect mode of Missionary ex- 
erticm ^lat requires to be noticed^ is the publishing of 
periodical works. The first which the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries published was called Circular Le^/er^^ intended 
principally to communicate information respecting the 
out-stations of their mission. These were succeeded^ 
in 1818, by the Mcfothhf Friend of India, which, be- 
sides answering the same end, embraces information 
upon subjects of a more general nature. To this was 
added, in 1820, the Qacarterhf Friend of India, designed 
for the lengthened discussion of weighty and important 
questions relating to this country. They also edit a 
Newspaper in the Bengallee language, which is pro- 
bably the first of the kind, and which has called forth 
two or three others, ' conducted by natives. Those who 
look beyond the present time will be able to estimate the 
importance of this last-mentioned fact, and consequently 
the value of the first example that was set. The Church 
Missionaries, the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries, the In- 
dependent Missionaries, and the Unitarians, publish each 
a small periodical work, the first quarterly, the others 
monthly, and all of them designed principally to com- 
municate information respecting the difierent denomi^ 
nations to which the Editors respectively belong. They 
are called Missionary Intelligence, The Missionary 
Herald, The Missionary Chronicle, and The Unitarian 
Repository. The Independent Missionaries published 
The Gospel Magazine in Bengallee and English, which 
has been for some time discontinued. The Independent, 
Baptist, and Church Missionaries in Calcutta have also 
lately united in supporting a quarterly publication called 
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The Asiatic Observer j and embracing religious, Kteraiy,' 
and philosophical subjects. 

Such is a brief, but, as far as I know or can judge^ 
a correct view of the direct and indirect labours of 
Missionaries in this quarter of India. Their exertions 
you will probably continue to think have been great^ 
although it may appear that they have not been always 
steady to their main design, prudent in the formation 
and execution of their plans, or rational and scriptural 
in the doctrines which they have taught. 

I proceed to state the real success of these labours. 
Real success must consist, either in the spread of that 
general information which will enable the natives to 
judge of Christianity when it is made known to them ; 
in the diffusion of a knowledge of what Christianity is ; 
in the gradual relinquishment of idolatry ; or in parti- 
cular instances of conversion. 

(1.) There can be no doubt \k\2Lt general if^orma^ 
turn is gradually spreading throughout Bengal, particu- 
larly amongst the high and middling classes of natives^ 
and I have as little doubt that Missionaries have ma- 
terially contributed to spread it, either by their own 
labours, or by exciting the ^rts of others, or by 
calling forth the zeal of the natives to acquire and 
communicate it. 

(2.) . They do not appear to me to have been sue* 
cessful in diffusing to any considerable extent a hnow^ 
ledge of Christianity amongst the unconverted natives. 
This is true, even admitting that the religious system 
of the Missionaries is the religious system of the New 
Testament ; but their success has been still less when 
we consider that these two systems are so much op- 
posed to each other^ The doctrines which they teach^ 
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with the exception tf the incarnation of the Deity> 
which is an idea very readily admitted by the native 
mind^ are very little known. When they are attended 
to^ in so far as they agree with preconceived notions^ 
they only produce the conviction of a community of 
faith ; in so far as they are understood to disagree^ they 
chiefly call forth expressions of contempt and ridicule ; 
and in so far as they are eitlier unintelligible or not 
understood;, they excite only a feeling of blank and 
aimless wonderment As far as I have been able to ob- 
serve and judge, high and low, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, are, with few exceptions, alike ignorant 
of the peculiar evidences and doctrines of Christianity, 
as well as the peculiar duties and expectations of Chris* 
tians. An intelligent native will probably be found to 
receive few specific ideas respecting Christianity from 
the preaching of the Missionaries. The general im- 
pression left on his mind will, I believe, be, that it is a 
system friendly to polythdsm, but exposed to idolatry ; 
representing the Deity as partial in his regards to his 
creatures, but inculcating a purer and strict^ morality 
than his own. 

(3.) Idolatry is, though very slowly, falling into 
desuetude, at least amcmg the natives in Calcutta. 
This, however^ I do not attribute to the labours of the 
Missionaries ; as those who have relinquished it are, if 
we may credit the Missionaries themsetves^ more op- 
posed to them than evai idolaters. A native gjentle- 
man, on whose authority I can rely, computes that 
about one-tenth of the reading native population of 
Calcutta have rejected idolatry ; and of these he sup* 
poses about one^third have rejected Revdbtign alto- 
gether, aldiough few of them prdfess to do so ^ and the 
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remaiDing two-thirds are believers in the Divine Reve-^ 
lation of the Veds. This latter class have derived their 
views from those spiritual pcHtions of theVed which have 
been recently translated and published in Bengallee. 

(4.) The d^ree of success in obtaining converts 
will be subsequently considered. 

"II. ffluU is the numlm* and character ^converts?" 
The character of the converts will be afterwards 
noticed. I shall here confine ihyself to the considera- 
tion of their number ; and as this is a subject upon 
which it is difficult to come to a satisfactory conclusion^ 
I shall first quote the accounts given by the Missiona- 
ries themselves as far as I have access to them^ makii^ 
such remarks as appear to be required^ and afterwards 
state the result of my own observations and inquiries* 

In Dr. Brown's History of Missions^ the number of 
native converts made by the Baptist Missionaries in 
India up to the year 1811, is stated to have been 140. 
Not having the above work in my possession at pre- 
sent, I give this statement on the authority of a note 
which I took from it several months ago, when I was 
engaged in an inveistigation similar to the present, and 
I think it probable that the estimate made was formed 
by the respectable and pious author from a comparison 
of the different Missionary accounts. In the Quarterly- 
Friend of India, edited by the Serampore Missionaries^ 
a writer, tinderstood to be Dr. Marshman, speaks of 
the number of natives who have given up idolatry by 
embracing Christianity, as already including ^^ a Native 
Christian population of more than a thousand.** See 
No.VII. published in December 1822, p. 311. Again, 
he speaks of there being altogether ^^ nearly a thousand 
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baptized natives.** See p. 338. And still farther on 
he speaks of '^ a native Protestant population^ including 
perhaps a thousand individuals, young and old,** having 
'' graduaUy grown up in this Presidency within these 
tweoty-two years." See p. 352. Whoever tlw writer 
may be, this is manifestly the language of one who, on 
this occasion, did not particularly attend to the accu-* 
racy of his statements. The native Christians, it would 
appear, are estimated at somewhat about a thousand^ 
but it is left uncertain whether they are mare than a 
thoussuid, necsrhf a thousand, w perhaps a thousand ; 
whether this number includes only the hapH^ i, e; 
adult persons, or also the young, i. e. the unbaptized 
descendants of the forager; and whether also it includes 
all those who have died, been excommunicated, or have 
apostatized mthm these tiu>enty'4mo yearsy or only those 
who are nmo alive and in fiiU communion with the 
Baptii^ churches. In the Serampore and Calcutta 
Second Report for 1822, of Baptist Churches and 
Missionary Stations in Bengal and Hindoosthan, there 
is a similarly indefinite expression. It is there (p. 5) 
represented to be ^^ a pleanng fact that Christianity 
has made such an advance in this country, that it has 
now become absolutely necessary to prepare books for 
Hindoo preachers, and means for enlarging the minds 
of hundreds of native Christians in knowledge.^ Horn 
many hundreds of native Christians there are, is not 
stated. 

Leaving these vague and unsatisfactory accounts, I 
shall now quote some particular statements. In the 
Baptist Mi^azine for July, 1819, as quoted in the Quar- 
terly Friend of India^ No. VII. p» 334, there is an ex- 
tract of a letter from Serampore to the following effect : 
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^^ It appears from an account drawn up by one of oar 
native brethren, that there are living at Seran]pore5 one 
hundred and sixteen perscms drawn from idolatry and 
the delusions of Mahomet : we would cM them Chris- 
tians ; some of them are indeed our joy, and we hope 
will be our crown of rejoicing ; while respecting others^ 
we confess, and we do it with weeping, that we have 
been disappointed ;-^^by their conduct they are the ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ; but even about them there 
is something to cheer the mind; they have not re- 
turned, they have no wish to return to idolatiy ; not a 
mgle case has occurred of a man, afier his baptism, ever 
returning heartily to idolatry.** This letter is honour- 
able to the zeal and Christian fieeling of the writer^ 
and exhibits, upon the whole^ a correct view of the 
salutary tendency of the instructions given by the Mis- 
Monaries, in preventing even apostates from returning 
heartily to idolatry ; but we are not told how numg of 
the above-mentioned number had remained steady in 
dieir Christian faith and practice, nor hmo nuamf had 
fallen away. Having never seen or beard of nearly so 
great a number of native Christians at Serampore, I con- 
clude that a very considerable proportion of tb^m must 
have been of the latter description. In the M<Mithly 
Friend of India for May, 1830, the number of native 
converts in the employment of the Missionaries at 
Serampore is stated to be thirty-five, besides from ten 
to fifbeen native Christian itinerants in different parts of 
the country. See p. 138. I think it probable that the 
totire number of native converts at Serampore is not 
mudi greater. At Dinagepore, in May, 1823, there 
were twelve persons added to the Church by baptism, 
fifty-six partook of the Lord*s Supper, three had di6d 
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since the last account^ nine were excluded^ and the 
remainder amounted to e%hty«eight. It is not stated 
that the whole of these were native converts, i. e. con- 
v^lsirom Mohummndanism and Hindooism. I think 
it probable that only part of them are such^ but the proi- 
portion I have no means of ascertaining. See Monthly 
Friend of India, fer June, 1823, p. 193. One of the 
branches of the Church of Jesswe, in January^ 1823, 
had twenty- two members, another eleven, and a third 
4;wo or three. I suppose that the whole of these, with 
very few exceptions, are native converts. See Monthly 
Friend of India for March, 1823, p. 92. At Benares, 
in July, 1823, the Baptist Church had eleven members, 
but they were not all native converts. See Monthly 
Friend of India, for August, 1823, p. 9S9. At Mong- 
faeer, in January, 1823, there were at least seven native 
jconverts, three o£ whom were preachers, and the re^ 
maining four women. See Mcmthly Friend of India, 
for March, 1823, p. 87. This is all the particular 
information I have been able to collect respecting the 
number of native converts at the different stations in 
connexion with the Serampore Missionaries. 

With respect to the number of native converts made 
by the other Missionaries, the Rev. Mr. Sutton, who 
has just proceeded to England, informed me, before 
Jiis departure, that at Moorshudabad, where he had la- 
boured, there were five native converts. The Calcutta 
Biqptist Missionaries have baptized altogether four 
native converts, of whom one is dead and another has 
partially relapsed. See their Fifth Annual Report, pp. 
d-~9. In April, 1823, the Independent Missionaries in 
Calcutta haplsMd their first and only convert, but they 
have hopes of two others. S^ Missionary Chronicle 
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for May, 1823, p. 17. In May, 1822, the Charcii 
Missionaries at Burdwan baptized two natives, the first 
converts they have made ; and at Chunar, four adults 
were, in one year, admitted into the native church by 
baptism. See Fifth Report of the Calcutta Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society. I have already 
mentioned that there are native churches at several 
other places, but I have found no intimation of the 
number of converts they contain. 

The result of my own observations, of my exami- 
nation of the different Missionary accounts to which I 
have had access, and of my inquiries from those, who^ 
in some cases, have had better means of knowing or of 
being informed than myself, is, that the number of 
native converts properly so called, now living, and in 
full communion with one or other of the Protestant 
Missionary Churches, does not exceed three hundred. 
It will give me pleasure to see it proved, that there are 
nearly a thousand b^tized . natives ; but it will not 
surprise me if an accurate investigation should shew, 
that the number of such persons is even less than that 
which I have stated. Whatever be the number of real 
converts, however, many of them have relations, chil- 
dren, friends, and acquaintances, who, although not 
converts, may be considered as belonging to the native 
Christian population, on account of their being brought, 
in a greater or less degree, within the sphere of Ciuis- 
tian instruction. The number of these it would be still 
more unsatisfactory to compute. 

^' III. Are those IRndoos who profess Christianity 
respectable far their tmder^anding, their morals^ and 
their canditioH in Ufe 9^ 
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(1) With respect to their understanding^ I have 
kpown only one, and that not personally, but from his 
writings on Christianity, who appeared to be a man of 
some reflection. His reading, however, appeared to be 
very limited in its range, and he has unfortunately, as 
well as his brother, within the last two or three years, 
gone back to idolatry. The person to whom I refer is 
Tarachund Dutt, of Vansvariya, It would be absurd 
to deny, that there are those amongst them who, if 
they had possessed the advantages which educated 
Europeans have eiijoyed, would have perhaps equally 
well improved them. All that I mean to say is, that, 
with the very few advantages which they have en- 
joyed, none, as far as I know, have discovered any 
reach of intellect calculated to excite the respect of 
their countrymen, or to promise future usefulness 
amongst them. 

(2.) With respect to the morals of the native con- 
verts, I shall first quote some testimonies given to them 
in the Friend of India. In the Monthly Series of that 
work for May, 1820, p. 138, a writer represents those 
employed by the Missionaries at Serampore, as '^ the 
most upright among air their *^ native servants ;** as 
^< men, correct in their morals, and upright in their 
conduct;** and as ^^ servants, equally faithful and correct 
in their moral conduct,** not being possessed by them 
^* among several hundreds.** In the Quarterly Series, 
Number VII. p. 311, the native Christian population 
are described as " a population superior (to their coun- 
trymen) in industry, probity, and every virtuous feeling, 
as well as in information.** And in Number VIII. 
p. 561, it is stated, that the native Christians, ^^ by their 
own steady, upright^ temperate, and sincere conduct,** 
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'^ as a body leave all the natives behind^ whom we 
(the Serampore Missionaries) have known in India 
during the fourth of a century." 

Upon these extracts it may be remarked^ that the 
articles from which they are taken are apparently the 
productions of one writer, who is generally understood 
to be the individual formerly mentioned. The only 
circumstance which militates against this conclusion is 
a considerate diserepancy which I have observed in 
the accounts given of the seven native Christians who, 
at the instigation of an enemy to missions, presented a 
petition to the late Bishop of Calcutta for the redress 
of their alleged grievances, and which, as it has some 
relation to the present subject, deserves to be men- 
tioned. In the first account, (Monthly Friend of India, 
for May 1820, p« 139,) these natives, with the excep- 
tion of " two or three weak men of better morals,** 
whom they had prevailed on to join with them, are 
described to have been ^' excluded from Christian 
communion for vice," to have had " as little relish for 
labour as for virtue," and to have ^^ left their employ- 
ments." Whereas in the second account (Quarterly 
Friend of India, No. VII. 349) we are told, that " all 
these seven were at that time (at the time the petition 
was presented) living comfortably at their own homes 
with their wives and families, three of them at Seram^ 
pore, and the other four at Calcutta " Nothwithstand^ 
ing this apparent inccmsistency, I am inclined to credit 
general report which ascribes both accounts to the 
same author ; and although the discrepanqy may be 
acco^nted for by the inattention or forgetfulness of the 
writer, yet it must lessen the confidence which I 
should wish to feel in the accuracy of his statements, 
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especially when coupled with the vague and contra^ 
dictory affirmations formerly quoted respectii^ the 
number of the native Christians* 

Another remark that presents itself is, that I have 
never known any other Missionary who has enter-^ 
tained so hi^ an opinion of the moral character o£ 
the native Christians as is here expressed. On the 
contrary, I have always understood that the impression 
respecting them on the minds of those Missionaries 
who have had opportunities of personal observation^ 
was much less in their favour ; and if my information 
is correct, such descriptions of them have not met 
with the entire approbation of the elder, and perhaps 
less sanguine, colleague of the writer in the Friend of 
India. In delivering my opinion, it would be unjust 
if I were to bring a charge of immorality against a 
body of men, some of whom I have never seen ot 
known. From what I have known of them personally, 
or have received on good authority, I am inclined to 
think that they are in some respects superior to their 
idolatrous countrymen of the same rank and station, 
and perhaps in other respects inferior to their former 
selves. Speaking in a general way, so as to admit of 
exceptions, it may, I think, be said with truth, that 
they have improved more in the a<^ve than in the 
passive, in the social than in the personal virtues ; in 
self-respect and in benevolence to others, than in hu« 
mility and self-govermnent Hie former are those vir- 
tues in which Hindoos are most deficient : hitherto the 
native Christians have been most wanting in the latter. 
But although this is contrary to what might be wished, 
it is nothing more than what might be expected* 
It is natural to the human mind to pass from one ex«> 
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treme to another. Such was the case^ although in a^ 
less degree, with the first gentile converts to Christi- 
anity, and such probably will always be the case with 
those who suddenly change their religion, and who^ 
with the errors, are compelled by intolerance to relin- 
quish also the habitual restraints of that in which 
they have been educated. If I were to adduce facts 
in corroboration of the less favourable view which I 
have given of the character of the native Christians^ 
I would refer to the comparative frequency of suspen- 
sions and excommunications from church^fellowship, 
and of apostacies from the Christian faith knd pro- 
fession, i. e. the frequency of these compared with the 
actual number of native converts. 

(3.) As to their condUion in /j/ie, all the converts 
that I have ever known, or of whom I have ever 
heard, are dependent in their circumstances, having no 
means of subsistence but from their own labour or from 
the charity of others. Some are employed as domestic 
servants, others as compositors, &c., in printing'-offices, 
and others as itinerant preachers at a rate of salary not 
more than a domestic servant or a compositor receives. 
Those at Jessore are principally of that class denomi- 
nated Ryots, that is, husbandmen or cultivators of the 
ground ; and others were, before their conversion, not 
accustomed to any regular occupation, either wander- 
ing in an unsettled manner over the country, or (see 
Monthly Friend of India, for May 1820, pp. 137, 138) 
living in idleness in the houses of their wealthy rela- 
tives. There may be native converts who possess a 
competency, without the necessity of having a stated 
employment or of receiving gratuitous support^ but I 
have never known or heard of any of this description. 
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According to Hindoo law, all heritable property is for- 
feited by a relinquishment of Hindooism ; but I have not 
learned that this law was ever required to be enforced 
against any Hindoo who had embraced Christianity. 

" IV, Of what caste are they generally ? And 
what effect has thei^ profession of Chrtstianity upm 
their standing 9'^ 

Native converts have been either Mussulmans or 

• • • 

Hindoos. 

{!.) The former, properly speaking, have no caste, 
although from most of the Mussulmans in India being 
converts, or rather the descendants of converts from 
Hindooism, and from their continued residence near 
Hindoos, a species iof caste does exist among them. 
This, ho wever, is confined to the middling and lower 
classes, and does not include the noble, the learned, 
and the wealthy. The two principal Mussulman sects 
are, as is well known, denominated Soonnees and 
Sheeahs ; the former contending for the elective, and 
the latter for the hereditary, succession to the Cali- 
phate after the death of Mohumniud^ and bearing- 
some resemblance respectively to Catholics and Pro- 
testants among Christians, in the degree of intellectual 
cultivation and liberality of sentiment. Of the Mus^ 
sulmans in India, almort all the lower and middling 
classes, and some of the higher classes, including the 
King of Delhi, are Soonnees. This being the case, I 
think it probable that the most of Mussulman converts 
to Christianity were previously Soonnees ; but' I have 
no positive information or knowledge on the subject. 

When a Mussulman embraces Christianity, he is, 
according to circumstances, regarded with a greater or 
less degree of pity, contempt, or hatred, and for the 
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QA^t part ^is forw^r friends bre^k <fi^ all intere^itFse 
ijnth hifiiy in nearly the 9^916 w^y as those Cbristi^n 
ae«ts ijhat a^e little ^cquaipted with the principles or 
the prac^i^ of re^gious liber^, ^^1[ tliose who de- 
pfur^ fr(Hn t^^ worship a;nd ooq^iipii^iM;^. Jn (^er- to 
% r^adfnis!»on Xa, his anciejfit fi»iti^ 91^4 fHend^l^HPfc. dQ 
that is necessary is a public profession of r^penfqiM^ 
iquj: paving i^qstatized. This ajbo. is. fJi t^ ato^enient 
that is required amongst themselves^ when^ aS; is pfbei^ 
d^i^ a^d a^ is exjisressly permitted^. ^ Sbee^x for the 
fly^e pf <?pnvwijei^ce, ^n^ or s^fety^ \m been guilty x^f 
pp(;^»i^g hii^s^ ?, So^ 9^ W'^l^^ as sqB|?^(ip3ea 

a^^ happen^ althowj^ not so cA^p, ^, I^H^ineei, for the 
sake of safety, ha/i been guilty of professing hiaasi^If a 
Sb^i^tdv The &^i;ien<y wUh wlj^icb^ they b^ve ler 
course to (his queans of gvjxung any epa4. they have ijt^ 
view, and; th^ ^cdlity with, w^deh & r^ff<^tatem(?nt^ ip, 
i^sfim £biim^ {^ofefl^ipn and priyil^e» i^ithua obt$^me4> 
tffffft^ i^eceqsarily lessen the cp^fid^pee of Christiai^ 
A^ionai^esi in Mus^man cpny^rts*, Mpsf; of tjie 
appstaijie^ from Christis^iity, particularly, at Qjalcii^ 
h^gjp^^ an^ t^e^so^^^ wh?re tlhi^y haye h^n, mpst nuipau^- 
ijou;,^ h9.ve b^en those pf Mvswlm^ opnvjerts. 

(2*) The four great diyisip|ia pf EHndpos are Bra)^. 
ipmfi^^ Kshulxiyus, yoislij[us, and Sh/podra% of which 
the secpiid and. third are generally considered^ at leart. 
vfi this part of India,. tp haye bef^mjQ^exti|i)(^ There 
iQisqtUfin, t^^rel^re, Q^ly \k^ first and last d^vudon^ frojCQ. 
iffaiph^ IlieHindpo, pon¥erbi cfm. be dr^Vi^. cflph, <^^ 
which includes Q^mi^roifs subdiyisipnfi i(^n^ the bighest 
and ipost r^pected to the low^ and most despised. 
"^I^ifi l;(Sl; remark it is, of iipportaiice tp bear in.n^iiu), 
ip ponipdei?b3ig tbo casl^ pf the Hindoo coi^vqrta. Tlw^. 
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in thte Mctithly B'rieinfd ef Ittdia for May, 1820, p. 138 
we are inibmied^ that ^ the MiBsioharies of Serampore 
ha?6 now m their Employ ihMtek of the Briaihffitift and 
writer castes.** If imty perhaps h^ tfi€f«^sary to mentiorr, 
l^at the Kayusthtt, ^ wrker east^^ is dne o^ the most 
respectabte classesf of the; l%o(kfftt' division, bdtvg 
yanked by Mr. Ward (sei^ Ms Vi^^, Vol. I. p. 72) as 
seeohdf only t6 the VoidyWj bwt, aee^Vditig t6 the same 
antfaorky, containing also within kself nutnerons orders 
of different ^egttiei of i^ect&bJhy. The ettreme 
vagueMBS of the infbr«ntEtti6tl ftmiished hi the above 
extract, t^ft!a akhbugh th^mil!}e^ ts professedly tVeated*, 
witt tepptM it^tk the M\6v^^ e6nSidietatit>MS. I^f st, 
we are no# tot^ how many of tbie abb^ thirte^ aV6 
Brahiinina, and how many^ aye Kaytisthus or Sh6<s 
drus^; s^hoiigh^ it i¥ 6v«d^nt iliat, fo an impartial in^ 
^(iMvey, thii mast hai« been a< pdint df gi'eai impdrtahce^ 
mA that very little i»Mklien^trcMUii Was i^quiti^d ifo^ 
aaeertain it. Seeondly, W6 aye mt tdid tb' what dydey 
thie Ksyasthns i>elong, wh^her" ttk<m or less respect- 
^e ; tili(Er, however, nUay have been Oonstderecf fhi^ 
less necessary, as all th^ KftynsffiUs fdrm^ only one of 
the many elasiM inco wbidi tlve Sftoo^us" arcf cfivided. 
Thin%, we are M# tbtd tdwbat of^t die tirrahmuns 
belong, whether' tbey wtt- learncfd dr tinleamed, ho^ 
noutvid or despised, &g. fte^ This omission is very 
material; since those BrabttMns \irho ate ignorant s(tid 
degraded ard^r mort^ nutnerdus' ^dn those who are of 
an 4!^ppoei«e dei^tiption; Stee lilt. Wartf s^ VieW, Vol. 
I. ppr fi% <}9; In^ all the M^sldnary" publications f 6 
whielk I ftate* access, I hat^ not met with any more 
defivnte information respecting (fie casti^s df the Hindoo 
converts than the above paragrtkph aflbrtJs. t will 
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therefore mention some particulars which my own per* 
sonal knowledge or inquiries from others have supplied. 
Respecting the Brahmun converts^ I have heard of 
only one, the respectability of whose connexions is 
admitted foy the unconverted natives. They question, 
however, the sincerity of his motives. I have never 
had any personal acquaintance with him, but I have 
been informed that his name is Ju^umohmi Chowd- 
huree, that he resided at Barrackpore, opposite to 
Serampore, and that, although he was dependent in bis 
circumstances, be belongs to a respectable family. I 
have been informed that he is at present in a state of 
excommunication, and professes to be alike indi&rent 
to Hindooism and Christianity, but that he is still in 
the employment of the Serampore Missionaries. In 
the Monthly Friend of India for March, 1823, p. 96, 
there is an account of the baptism of a Brahmun Pundit, 
or learned Brahmun, by Mr. Thompson of Delhi. This 
is the first instance, as far as I know, of the conversion 
of a learned Brahmun. There have been other' con- 
verts, such as Canaee Lai, a' native of Neppl,- and 
one whose name I forget, a native of the West of India, 
who have laid claim to the title of Pundit, but they 
were wholly unworthy of it. I have not been able to 
gather from the account referred to, whether this title 
is applied to the Delhi Brahmun, in the strict and more 
proper sense, to'd^cribe one who has passed through 
a regular course of study in the Sunskrit language. Of 
the four converts made by the Calcutta Baptist Mis- 
sionaries, two are described as Brahmuns-r Anundu and 
Eeshwur Chundru Bagchee. The former has lately 
died, and no information is given respecting the class 
of Brahmuns to which he .belonged: the latter is repre- 
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s^nted to be " a Brahmun of the Coolin caste ;** but his 
family, according to native ideas, cannot be respectable, 
as 'he himself, before his conversion, was, and his 
•brothers still are, engaged in retail trade. The satne 
Missionaries have also in their employ Cassee, for^ 
merly mentioned as a native preacher. He professes 
to be a Brahmun, but although I do not know to what 
particular class he belongs, it is impossible, from his 
character and connexions, to consider him except as 
. belonging to some one df the very lowiest. Besides 
these, there are no doubt other Brahmmi converts; but, 
with the exceptions already made, they will, I believe, 
be generally found to belong to the less reputs^ble 
classes of that tribe. 

Respecting the Shoodru converts, I have known one 
who was a Voidyu, or native doctor, and there are 
probably others of the same class. Ftom the above 
extract from the Monthly Frietid of India for May, it 
would appear that there are several converts who be- 
longed to the class of Kayusthus, or writers. The first 
convert obtained by the Serampore Missionaries was a 
carpenter, and consequently, according to Mr. Ward, 
ifiee View, Vol. I. p. 99,) ranked in the 17th class 
of the Shoodru tribe. Panchoo, a native preacher 
employed by the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries, once 
informed me, if I recollect aright, that he was originally 
a ferryman : he must have belonged therefore to the 
28th dass of Shoodrus. It would appear, however^ 
that he did not continue in this occupation, for he was 
at ope time a Chowkeedar or Watchmiain, and as such 
was stationed at or near Howrah, a village opposite to 
Calcutta. I conclude also that he must have lost caste 
before his conversi<»i, as, at the time of his baptism 
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by the Senmpore Mls9iaiiari6^ h^ had a Fortngve^tv 
female, fgr hk wife. Sev^r^}, p^Thap9 maqy^ of the 
Sboq4ru converts ai^ epgaig^ in the cultivation of tbe 
ground; but I do ppt l^iovv wbfitb^ tbi^y am AgoQF«w 
vfbp form tbe 6tb cltm^ qr Cbaaakoivuitiis who fora 
th^ 3Ut class^ of fchfi fourth tribe, according to Mr. 
Ward's arrwewwrt. Se? Vi^w« VoJ, J. pp^ 74, ICH» 
4. n^tiv^ i)M)^ Ruttuo, lately bapti^d 1^ l^i^^op 
{leb^^ is reported to have been of the MailalciaF <ml^ or 
the 13th d^Lss of the ^hopdn;! tribe, md Im oecvpnUoa 
th^t ,of a l^sde? of gjiv^n^^ These particiilarsi witt» I 
think;, fitmish yott with ^ cofre^ ide« of the gvadaU<»s 
of ca^te to be found ?inopg the Shoodra converts. 

Besides the Brahmuns and Shoodnis, several e<mr 
verts baye b^^ged tpi SKme of the clajss^ of religious 
inendicmtS;^ parti?i;^ly yoir9gee6> Sunyaseei^ ami 
MouneeSj^ who are U^ hotter than the refof e of all 
the other ca$ti^ Th^ Vpirggees are the meftdicwy: 
followers Off VisbpQcv Uie Sa^nyi^sees of Shivii, and tiM 
Mounees are those who have iihposed on themselvea a 
vow of perpetual ^len^, I lofp. not a^lb to partieulariw 
the individuit) coi^vfrt^ who hwe belonged to the two 
fiTs^ of these els^es^ hwt I know thtt thfre han^ bean 
s^yen^l, of them, pairtiei))ai%^ of t^ limner. I have 
known only one Mounee eon^v^, whose name wa^ 
Earn Doorlobh : during the t^me I had an opportnniij 
of observing hjm, he lived woA&i the^ most terrible 
apprehensions of ms^q. aiid witehery^ and is feposted 
to have lately died io a stx^lQ of insanity^ 

Wh^tev^ be the; oiote of ^ HiimIqo conv^, he 
necesaai*ily loses it on eg^bracfng Christianity ; i e. his 
nearest relatively aod di^arest fiieodd henceforth rdusc 
to eat,, drink, or in any wajy associate with binsu When 
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my cm tilttb lote« hk i^ike, H €m 6e fegSiAiia todj^ 
Witiit m^eh tfoitbte, at a oensideiftbfe f^i^ntte, atid nbt 
i^tlttHit peAt inflttim^^ befai^ ttsled ih h^ b^&lf by 
totUd f«iS))ecte^ tithdlMldef. Tb6 nuidb^ 6f tUdfie 
whOj wheiher fhsttt choice bir hecessify, live ^ffiovkl 
regard ie the rules (if ttaici i^ ^^ ^^^ » t"!^ i^ ^ 
dtiddttt, that k ^fb^ttidh td tii^ itkiietUM^ fhie ier^ 
ftoMimiSi With die kMi «(f aiMg Will be learned; 
•* v. iha they ChHiHUni J¥m tH^Uda^ And d&m^' 

It is diActil^ AM p«rhap^ dan^MUSj to proiidtingd 
Mi the mo^vei by #Irich 6\it Mld^^r^tdres m il 
any tiid^ idfltt^iiiikd in Mld{itidg tt particdlar bbilitie b^ 
oonddetj and in the Infeient c^ the thotivds may haV^ 
beed its Ttnibbs ai di^ iMlVidaals who have chnbrabi^ 
Cfaristiiiilify. In deliVeHtig, th^<«fore, my seniiiil^tS 
to iJik tfiibjed^ I wcKiId te tindebtood id do it ^H 
extreme diflMehce, b^ritig in mind that they arfe h6t 
nbord aaofiendble io me ttiiii I aiii to th^m, arid thslt botH 
ttust rexkl«r to aedowif td the g^llat Searcher of h^ih» 
tM finii) Jtldge tfmati 

It b teksitt- fo d^teroTrihe What hilve ntii be^n theif 
tfidtiyai ihiiri toi percdVe What halre. If, td r6hder 
thtir mo&i^HI gddd, it be odnsid^Ted necessary for theili 
tiy have pfeSsfteA thtAi drid tiHne to er^ and Vide, 
tioiti d Hj^k kpprdbitioh of th« fifratiel- tliid disSjiph)^ 
bStiori of <b«! hrtt^, theh I festr that tery Mr of tl<eni 
«AH ha jtiitty bdiUidtired te beldkiging to tki^ d^ripi 
i6Mi ** imtim^ tfesjiediiig the dmitrihes of th^ gd^ 
]^l itt ednUt^ai^ with, or coiitra-di^tingttistiedl i^lE^, 
thdae df HiridoOism ahd M tf^stdmanism, and &' w^Tt- 
^tOm ** 66hvi<ition"' Of fli6 trtith of th^ otik, inA th« 
erf^tohidtisfitM of ^tlieir of the others, are pfoVed, by 
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their extreme ignorance both of th^ir old:and their new 
religion^ to have had little, if any thing at all, to do 
with their profesision of Christianity; while the nume* 
rous. instances of immoral conduct which occur amongst 
them; and meet with the public censure q( their tea€3b* 
ers^ show that they did not expiect that strictness of 
discipline to which they have hpca required to submit. 
That they are very Uttle acquainted with their former 
religion, I state as the general impression left upon my 
mind, after all the opportunities of observing and con- 
versing with them that I have possessed during my 
residence in India ; an impression which is confirmed 
by the fact^ that^ with the single exception perhaps of 
the Delhi Brahmun Pundit, none of them have been 
able to read their own sacred books. That they, are 
as imperfectly acquainted with the religion which they 
have embraced, even as it is taught them, I would state 
as a general impression acquired in the same way and 
corroborated by the following fact. Ta,rachund Dutt^ 
a native convert residing at Vansvariya, in one of his 
publications on Christianity, entitle^ Jnana^im, com. 
pared the three persons of the Athanasian Trinity to 
the three persons of the Hindoo Triad, and described 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as, respectively, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the world. Not 
only is the Trinity unscriptural, but this account of it 
is unorthodox; and yet the book containing it was 
printed at the Serampore Press, under the eye of the 
Missionaries, and the author of it, before his return to 
idolatry, was esteemed one of the most respectable and 
best informed of the native converts. In proof that the 
instances of their immoral conduct are numerous, I 
would again refer to the frequent suspensions and e^- 
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communicationo ' formerly tnenticmed^ and which, al- 
though only occasionally noticed in the Missionary 
publications/ are, I suppose, as in all well-regulated 
Dissenting churches, faithfully recorded in minute- 
books kept for the purpose. These minute-books, if 
they exist, are of course in the hands of the Mis- 
sionaries ; but the facts to which I refer are notoriouis 
to all those who have been conversant with the native 
converts. From these premises I infer, that a con- 
siderable proportion of them have not been influenced 
by the love.rf truth or by the love of virtue, and that, 
consequently, but few of them are Christians from 
inquiry and conviction. That there are a few of this 
description I am by no means disposed to deny, be- 
cause I hope that there may have been some who 
l^ave lived irrreproachably from the period of their 
baptism to the time of their death. But I have never 
been personally acquainted with any in whom I could 
repose uiihesitating ^confidences and I have understood 
that Dr. Carey has expressed himself to the same effect 
respecting the native converts. The Mounee formerly 
madtioned appeared to be an honest man, but he re- 
tained so many superstitious notions, and lived so 
much under the influence of imaginary fears, that it 
was almost impossible to know his real character. 

What then are the probable motives by which the 
majority of the converts have been influenced P In 
some, probably, they have been less blameable than in 
others. The love of novelty may have induced some 
who had not much at stake ; the pressure of poverty 
may have impelled^ or the hope of gain may have 
drawn, others, guided, perhaps, by the false reports at 
one time ciirreut amongst the natives : and of this kind 
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probtUy wdre itoott cxf thosd who h«v« at diflfeiwit 
times apditatiledt The eaniMt^ and evidtttly rinccrd 
ind b^MVOlenti assuranoei of the Missionaries, thart 
witbcNit faith in Christ it tras impossible for them to 
be saved &wn the etertial wrath of God and paitis of 
heU> joined poriiaps td a prenoos dissatisfa^on with 
the abiwdities and tontnldiotions of the p6piihur mod 
and worthi^i ml^ have infiuelieed soirte ; whild th^ 
personal diaraoCer of die Missionai^ and the oonde^ 
tfoending mumdr in which they rtaeived and treited ioM 
qiiirera^ eompared with the pride and si^ehsilioiisneBS cf 
their own Goofoos or s|iiritaal teachers, tnay have 
wrought upon others* Sdm6 had proboUy lost easte be^ 
fore th^ embi^aoed Christianitj^ and, with that feeling 
of rdigion and lOve of soeicty natluid to raanj^ todc rm 
fygb in the gospel from ^ stMe nf reUgioiis Ontlawiy i 
while the Bi^hmtin Jaggtnnohan Cfaowdhnred^ahca^ 
itaenfeiotiedy it haa been Meg^ to me, wa* first induodi 
to profess Chrisdaniky by an sHaduncnt to A Christian 
feinaleA 

There are a few of the (Mmverts who aM nadves of 
distant provinces of India* The Missionaries must* 
necessarily be ignorant of thd oames wfaicb have led 
thean to leaVe the placed of tbeif birth ; arid conse-^ 
quently, on this ground alane^ a degree oS su^ncion 
most attach to their dbAracters^ Of this khid iue 
Cunate Lal^ a native of Nepal i Subfams*^ i,^ native of 
Telii^ ; and a ihird whose maaie I forget^ e native of 
Guzerat. 

Couneded wiA tfaai^ sufcgect liiio are the a|iostaoi^ 
of some of the native comverts from Cfarisdanf^v The 
fettowing: hvre besn grrem to me aa the namcs> of seme 
oC those who have beooose Mussulmans throvgh Seiyud 
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Vhamd, a Mdunnmndan impoitor who has made hi^ 
appearance in Calcutta within the last two years^ vi2» 
Noprally^ HidaislooUah^ Buxahoo^ Sadik^ Boodhih-sha^ 
Futoo, and PimahoUah* I have already mentioned 
the retom of Tarachund Dutt, of Vaaavarrjm^ and hb 
l»t^er, to idolatry; and it is to be resetted tiute white 
the public hear so much from the Missionaries re* 
speetii^ the converts tb^ make, so little informatioii 
should be given aboat the number of Ilft>se who have 
thus iqxMtatized^ 

It is not umvorthy of mention in conn^ion with 
this subject^ that^ since I embraced Unitaiianism^ nine 
or tani^ the native converts have visited me at differ- 
ent times^ either individually^ or in companies tf two> 
tbree^ or four. They fattd received the idea that I was^ 
not a Unitarian Chi^an, but a Unitarian Hindoo^ and 
they gave me to understandy some with more plainness 
than others^ that if I would support them and permit 
them. to> use my name, they would preach with ^ the^ 
might a^pdast the other Missionaries. I^ of conrse; 
gave them no encouragement, and when they found 
that my purpose was fixed^ they discontinued their 
visits. Th^ appear to have 8U{^K>sed that I would be 
vnUing to adopt any means of hostility against those 
from wluxD, they stated, dg»t they had heard so much 
evil of me and my opinions. Two or thi^ €>f them 
were, I have reason to bdieve, in a state of esreommu- 
nieation y the others, as far as I know, were, at that 
time recogniSBed l^ the Missionaries as ib full Ohristian 
emnrnunion. I i^tadiied so little imfK)rtance to the 
eifonmstance, diat^ as tbey were before persoMsfiy 
known to. me^^ I A\A ivet inquire the names of any, aiui 
cam now iQCoUtct only some ef tiiem. Huridas was 
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one^ Canaee. Lai . another^ and Rammohun^ I think^ 
was the name of a third. The first of these has been 
already mentioned, as a native preacher, and was cer- 
tainly at that time, and long after, in the employment 
of the Serainpore Missionaries. The second was then 
in a state of excommunication, but for what crime I 
know hot. The third I had heard preach some time 
' before mth considerable ability in the Htndoostbanee 
language.. I entertain no doubt, that, if they had re- 
ceived any encouragement, several others would have 
followed their example ; and I was assored . by< those 
vwho called upon me that this would be tlie case. 
, I have also learned from Rammohun Roy, that^ 
since the commencement of his religious controversy 
with the Serampore Missionaries, several. of tlie native 
converts have, in like manner, called upon him at dif- 
ferent times : and conceiving that his publications were 
directed, not against the corruptions of Christianity, 
but Against Christianity itself, offered thdr services to 
preach against it in places of worship to be erected at 
his expense opposite to those already em{rfoyed by the 
Missionaries for the propagation of their sentimaits. 
He, of course, rejected their proposal, and retained only 
one of them in his employ, viz. Gui^narayun Punda, 
whose sobriety of deportment appeared to recommend 
him ; but upon this express condition, that, while he 
should enjoy perfect liberty to profess whatever reli- 
gion he might think fit to adopt, he would not in any 
way oppose the labours of the Missionaries. 

Of those learned and respectable natives with whom 
I am acquainted, who think well of Christianity with- 
out professing it, there is not one who admits the na- 
tive converts to have been actuated by good motives. 
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It may be considered, on the one Hand, that their judg- 
ment is somewhat prejudiced ; but, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that they possess far more fa* 
vourable opportiinities of becoming acquainted with 
the obliquities of the native character than any that a 
European can enjoy. The subject altogether includes 
so many cases, each probably diflkrihg in some respects 
from all the rest, that no opinion, whether &vourable 
er unfavourable, should be delivered respecting them 
in the gross, nor upon the individual cases, but with 
the .utmost caution. I hope that what I have written 
will not be found opposed to the spirit of this remark. 

^^ VI* Of whaJt denomination of Christums have the 
Missionaries been most successful; CathoMc^ Protestant, 
Episcopalian, Baptist, Trinitarian, Unitarian ?^ 

My information respecting the labours of Catholic 
Missionaries or Priests in this country<is so very limit- 
ed and imperfect, that I do not consider myself com- 
petent to give an opinion respecting the degree of their 
success. From such authentic information as I have, 
received, however, I am inclined to think, that, not- 
withstanding the paralyzing influence of the changes 
that have taken place in European Catholic countries 
since the period of the French Revolution, they are 
doing more, in a quiet and unostentatious way, than I 
have observed Protestants in India, on some occasions, 
willing to admit. Of the Protestant orthodox sects,.' 
the Baptists have been the most successfiil; next to 
them, the Episcopalians ; and lastly, the Independents 
or Congregationalists. When the comparison is made . 
between Trinitarians and Unitarians, the former have 
an overwhelming superiority, if merely the number of 
the converts is considered ; but if regard is had to the 
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dUpoiiiimm of the educated natives m general, and to 
the nsfeaabiHtyj wea&ky and teaming of those who 
openly enoonrage Unitarian Christianitjr vrithoat pro- 
fosing it, titien the latter have a decided advantage ; 
an adrantage; which will appear so mudi greater when 
it 18 considered that there never has been more than 

000 Unitavian Miniater m Bei^a], that it is little more 
Aan two years stnee he embraced Unitarianism, and 
that during that period he has had to straggle with dif-- 
ficnkiet which have almost entirely prevented him from 
letting hiA voiee be hemA, or his prindpfes known. 

"^Yll. in4aiatk^nmnher of UnUarimCkri^^ 
And are (key eki^kf vuntioee, or Europeans f^ 

The number of Unitarian Clmstians m Calcutta^ 
personally known to m^ is not more than twenty^ 
almost all of whom are Europeans, or the descendKits 
<^ EuropeaHA Several of these have been prevented,, 
by varioua cauaes^ from taking an active part in pro- 
moting Unttarian Christianity ;. but the graduaUy in^ 
creasing few, wha have ojpeoiy professed its doctrines 
and zealously aidlsd in their propa^rtion, are highly 
respectable in point bofb of rank, taknts, and dsaracter. 
With reelect to die natives, some of tiiem widi iwtiom 

1 am well acquainted mention a cause wfaids, in> their 
opinion, will jmibably fer a long tinse operate^ in some- 
degree to impede the prepress of genuine Ghiistiamty,. 
but especNtlly to prevent the assumption of the Chris* 
tian name^ even by those who may be conscientiously 
oonrinoed of the trudi aqd cxc^ence of the Christian 
religion, and who may piibKdy aid in supporting liie 
Chmtian cause. It^statt^ed that the Chnstian name' 
has been rendered, by the Miaricxiary converts^ synon3r^ 
moQs^ in the optnsm of their ooimtrymen^. with all: tfaut. 
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is igaorant> low^ and deecnfefiil ; wd liiat, tberofore^ no 
respectable native will choose^ by aasaming the same 
religioQs appellation^ to identify himaelf with a daaa 
of people 90 generally, and, as is affirmed, so justly 
despised. To confirm thia sitatement, I may adi^ that 
several natives of cBstinetion and wealth, openly asmst 
mo. iu my labours^ who would on no acoount permit 
themselves to be called Chrisdans by their own comi-» 
tiy men i but who, in theiv juresence as wdl as in the 
pmsenoe of Europeans, express thek af^obation oS 
^^ (^oetrines of Unitarian Christiaaity, and defend 
^em when attatsked. With respect beth to Susopeans 
and natives, it may be stated^ that the time is. so short 
i^inee Unitmen Christiasity haa been professed in Cal- 
cttttfW ^e r^sQUse^ of its &ieiidA have been so limited, 
and the. odium edited against theni» haa been, so great, 
tibAt. few persQns have had the^ subject* feirly and &lly 
presented to their attention ; iiQitwitbstaDi<Ung whid^ a 
decidiod io^iressioni in fitvour of it& doctrines has^ been 
leoeived by manjj^ individiiala of both these elasses whoi 
were previously unacquiqfttted with theea* 

'^ VIII. Hqw aretkeyi regandxd andtrtaied hf effteir 
Christians ? Is ik with any pecwUar hostiUfy P^ 

Cisseotevs dOr nob admit Uaitavian Christians to 
tb^ communiQii ; but religious ^flkvenoes, except io 
a yety few cases^ have happily not affiseted tlie« ordinary 
ii^ereouree of society* I luwe observed, however, 
tfiat Wi idoktEQUS native is r^arded by the reputed 
Qrtbodo:i&^ yfi&t mono complac^^y than a Unitarian 
Hindooi; and a European who is alike indiflkrent, txi> 
all i?^igii>ns. is considlurBd a better and more hopeful, 
sut^jecttbaftone who profesaess to boa UnitariaaChiasH 
tim* li would be. isvi(fious to enumerate the vaeieiia 
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proofs which I have had^ in my own experience, of an 
intolerant, exclusive, and slanderous spirit. The de- 
gree of it, in particular individuals, has in general been 
contrasted with the extent of their knowledge and the 
accuracy of their information respecting Unitarians and 
Unitarianism. A conscientious and serious believer in 
the d<^mas of Athanasius and Calvin, who is at the 
same time ignorant and uninformed respecting the real 
character and sentiments of those who reject them^ 
affords to a careful observer the most instructive lessons 
on the power which bigotry sometimes exercises, and 
the niisery which it sometimes occasions to the unhappy 
person who-laboiirs under its influence. 

^^ IX. fVhat.are the chief causes that have prevented, 
and that continue to prevent, the reception f^ Christum" 
itjf hy the natives of India ? May much of the want (^ 
success he reasonably attributed to the farm in which 
the religion is presented to them P '* 

Under this queiy^ I shall endeavour concisely to 
exhibit those causes which, it appears to me, will long 
continue to impede the progress of Christianity in 
India, and against which all Missionaries, of whatever 
denomination^ will have alike to contend. 

(1.) The real or supposed antiquity of Hindoos 
and Hindooism leads them to regard the comparatively'^ 
recent origin of the Christian name and profession with 
contempt. When a Hindoo is informed that the founder 
of Christianity lived and died only eighteen hundred 
years ago, his mind not only dwells in contrast on the 
unquestionably greater antiquity of his own .religion 
and people, but upon those unfathomable depths of 
past ages, mocking all calculation^ to which they lay 
claim. Besides assuring him ; that. true religion has 
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been in eveiy age the same^ he may be reminded^ if 
an idolater, of the very modem date of the principal 
part of the Pouranic mytholo^, and, if a Unitarian 
Hindoo, of the greater antiquity of the ceremonial 
portions of the Ved which he disregards, compared 
with the spiritual portions which form the standard of 
his faith. These two particulars probably admit oi 
satisfactory evidence ; but it is one thing to prove, and 
another to convince. 

(2.) The Hindoos believe in a series of reputed 
Divine Revelations made to them in preference to all 
other nations, contained in numerous records that are 
still extant, written in a language esteemed peculiarly 
«acred, and in short stamped, in their opinion, with 
every character of veneration. It is a favourable dr- 
cumstance that they already acknowledge the possibility 
of Divine Revelation, but their minds are completely 
pre«occupied with those supernatural communications 
believed to have been vouchsafed to themselves, * to 
which they will, without much difficulty, admit any 
additions, but for which they will not easily receive 
any substitute. 

(3.) The abstruse metaphysical speculations of the 
learned, and their high pretensions both in religion and 
philosophy, will probably make them, look on the fun- 
damental facts and practical design of genuine Chris- 
tianity with less complacency. The origin of the 
Gnostics, the chief corrupters of primitive Christianity, 
may, if I mistake not, be traced to India ; and the 
Hindoo Pundits, like the Greek philosophers, (I (^or. 
i. 22,) still '^ seek after wisdom." Refined and subde 
speculations would be more aocqitable than the plain 
truths knd practical requirements of the gospeK 
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(4.) The very low state of real science, in the 
Widest acceptation of the term, joined to the lofty 
claims which they advance, places them under the 
^tombined disadvantages of false learning and real ig- 
horance. They are strangers to experimental science^ 
and unused to determine the value of moral evidence, 
hy which, chiefly, the truth of Christianity can be 
established. In the room of these, they are no ordi- 
nary proficients in the entities, and quiddities, and end- 
less subtleties, of the scholastic learning. 

(5.) The popular is an idolatrous system most de- 
moralizing in its influence, and of a highly complicated 
character ; intimately uniting itself vrith all the rela- 
tions and duties of a present life, and with all the 
hopes and fears of a future states thus arra3ning in its 
Qwn defence every prejudice and passion that either 
dignifies or d^rades human nature. 

(6.) The institution of the caste is a most formida- 
ble obstacle to the pn^Migation of the gospeL It is not 
xHily recognized by the judicial code of the Hindoos, 
but, unlike the tests of Christian nations, it is even up- 
held by their sacred books, and forms an essential part 
of their religious system. Thus, while it, on some 
Occasions, legalizes acts of the most palpable injustice 
«nd oppression, its ordinary operation is to give sanctil^r 
to tjhe greatest pride on the one band, and the most 
abject debasement on the otlien It separates man fix>m 
man, places an insuperable barrier between them, and 
IfTOHounces au irrevoadrfe prohibitioja of all the tender 
sympathies and kind af&oes of life. It cuts the veiy 
sitiews> and spreads misery, disease, and death through 
the whole frame of Hindoo society. It entails all the 
evils both of the socisd and of tlie savage ^»ite, without 
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admitting the benefits of either* Besides the positave 
evils which it is constantly producing, it operates as a 
bar to every improvement in the arts and sciences, in 
knowledge and religion. A Hindoo who forsakes the 
superstitions in which he was educated, and professes 
the religion of his conscience, subjects himsdf to its 
utmost rigours. 

(7.) There is another efiect of the caste, which de- 
serves to be separately mentioned* Its rules prohibit 
foreign travel, and the violation of this prohibition in- 
volves the certain loss of its privileges. The extensive 
intercourse of Hindoos with oth^ nations has not been 
sought by them, and they have consequently not de- 
rived from it that knowledge of foreign countries and 
of past ages, without which they cannot fully estimate 
the external evidence in favour of Christianity. 

(8.) The only foreign nation with whose literature 
educated Hindoos are well acqumnted is the Persian. 
The Persian language was that of the Mussulman con- 
querors of India. It was employed by them in the 
administration irf* all political and judicial aflbirs ; and, 
except in the proceeidings of the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, it has been retained for the same purposes 
since the establishment of the British power. The 
consequence is, that in ordar to qualify them for those 
situations under government to which Hindoos were 
or are admissible, the children of almost all respectaUe 
Hindoo families have, for many years past, beeii eariy 
instructed in the Persian language ; a practice which, 
I think, will be found to have been attaided with very 
injurious consequences, in respect both of religion and 
morals. Of the writers in that language, the poets are 
chiefly read, and their works show that most of them 

e2 
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rejected dl Revelation, and that they inculcated veiy 
licentious principles. Conceive, then, what would be the 
state of mind of a penK>n in Europe or America who 
should devote several of his youthful years to the study 
of Lord Byrorfs Works, with few, if any, of those 
counteracting influences which, in those countries, it 
would be almost impossible to avoid; and you will 
then have formed some idea of the probable state of 
mind of the minority of respectable Hindoos. The 
Persian writers also most commonly speak of Chris- 
tians as pol}rtheists and idolaters, and so deep is this 
persuasion, that it is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to convince educated Mussulmans that a Christian may 
be a Unitarian. Of course, this misconception will 
prevail among Hindoos also, in proportion as they cul-^ 
tivate Persian literature, and it will be confirmed by 
the labours of Trinitarian Missionaries. 

(9.) The mercantile character of most of the friendly 
intercourse which they have had with nations more 
enlightened than themselves, has contributed to render 
them a very gain-loving people, without imbuing them 
with a love of literature, or a respect for the sanctions 
of morality. 

(10.) The impetfect administration of justice, sta- 
ted to be chiefly occasioned by the corruption of the 
native instruments, the almost absolute power of the 
landholders, and the extreme depression of the peasantry, 
tend greatly to demoralize the people, and would, in a 
very great measure, negative the salutary influence of any 
religion, even the best, if it were fiiUy known to them. 

(11.) There is a tax imposed by government on 
the pilgrims at Huridwar, Juggunnath, &c. It is, I 
am informed, so small, that it is not felt to be oppres* 
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sive ; but it has been alleged to have the effect of 
leading the natives to suppose that the idolatrous festi-- 
vals held at these places Feceive the public sanction of 
the supreme authorities. To the extent to which this 
or similar laws are enforced^ it would seem to give the 
weight and authority of a political establishment to the 
popular idolatry. 

(12.) The low state of religion and morals among' 
Christians tends to' the discredit of the Christian cause^ 
and even to the encouragement of idolatry. Roman 
Catholics frequently join in celebrating^ and even Pro- 
testants sometimes countenance^ idolatrous festivals. 
The former, generally speakihg, are ignorant, super- 
stitious, and immoral ; and among the latter^ concubi- 
nage prevails to a great extent 

(13.) I have already referred to a provision in I£in- 
doo law, according to which a Hindoo who professes 
any other religion than that in which he was educated, 
lofi^es all right and title to the property that he might 
have inherited from his ancestors,* although he cannot 

* As it seems desirable to ascertidn the precise langaage of the hiw on 
this importaiit 8Qli|}ect, I subjoin a translation of several passages^ with 
which I have been fundshed by a learned native, firom four of the standard 
writers on Hindoo jurisprudence. 

** All virtuous persons shall be entitled to their shares in the inheritance 
of property; but if even the eldest son, by wickedness/ desecrates the 
protMsrty whidi he would otherwise receive/ let Mm be disinherited.''-^ 

*' The performance of obsequies, the mheritance of property, and the 
obhition of water, by ah oufteast, are void.**— v^Mtf /»f»3tf« 

«« If all tiie brothen of a finuif are haUtaally widced,^ they cannot 
inherit the property/'--ilir»O0. 

*' A eunuch, an outcast, and one blind or deaf firom Ids bhrth, cannot 
inherit*'— iMiiMtf. 

*' An outcast or his sod, a eunuch, a cripple, a madman, an idiot, a 
blind penon, and one who labtois under an incurable disease, cannot in- 
herit, but should receive maintenance*— KflfipiiMHt^fi. 

'* After the death of the fother of a fomUy, anyone of his sons who is i^ 
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be deprived of what he has in possession^ whether 
patrimonial^ or self-acquired. I need not point out the 
extensive operation of this law ; nor^ while it continues 
unrepealed^ should we wonder that no respectable 
Hindoos make a profession of Christianity. 

These appear to me to be the chief causes of the 
kind proposed to be mentioned under this query, that 
have prevented^ and that will probably long continue 
to prevent, the progress of Christianity in In4pa. 
There may, however, be others which do not at pre* 
sent occur to mc^ or which have not come under my 
observation. 

^^.X. Are my ^ the causes cf fmhre qf such a 
Tutiure that it mayhem the power qf Unitarian Chri^ 
tians to remove them P^ 

Under this query, I propose to enumerate some 
particulars relating both to the plans the Missionaries 
have formed^ and the principles on which they have 
acted, that appear, in a greater or less degree, to have 
vitiated their labours, and retarded their success. Some 
of the errors that have been committed. Unitarian Mis- 
sionaries, as such, will endeavour to avoid ; others are 
of such a nature, that Missionaries of all denominations 

eniuicht a lepers a mfeidflMui, «& idiot, blind* m outcsst, sg well as the son 
^ sa oiitoaety or en Mcetlc, cemiot iaberit; bat thoee wbo do inberit 
sball give them food and clothes^ vnlh the exception of thg»e who are 

It may be remaiked, that the terms wieked and wkkedntsM employed In 
the qnotations from Mmioo and Apuitambu, do not necessarily refer to 
immoral conduct, bat should rather be ondmtood as deseribiiig the viola» 
tion of the rules of caste, the neglect of the oeremonies of the Hindoo 
ritual, and similar sins of omission and commission. I hate beard of only 
two attempts that have been made, since die establishment of the Britbh 
power in In&, to ^foree the lawof inimritanoe agahnt oatcasts, both of 
which fiedled for want of tiie necessary legal proof. 
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will probably alike perceive theip ; and of others there 
is little danger of a repetition after the first e^aipple^ 

(I.) The choice of Missionaries has been son^etimeff 
very injudicious. Persons have been sent to Jndit^ in 
this capacity^ little qualified by their previpus habits 
to acquire a foreign language^ and by their acquir^t* 
ments to command the respect or answer the ot^eor 
tions of gainsayers ; while others^ both descendanti^ 
of Europeans and natives of the eountfy^ have beei> 
eriiployed by the Missionaries as preachers^ whose 
chief rocommendation appeared to be s^ zeal which 
could be excited or allayed with eqmil ease. Jt is 
evident that this qiust do great iqjiiry to the cause of 
Christianity^ a^ the charact^ of its professorsi ^nd 
especially of its teachers, is frequently the ouly criter 
rion employed to judge of the religion itself^ I am 
very far, however, from including widiin the scppe, of 
this remark^ all who have been employed in preaching 
the gospel in this country i i^ome of whom are pos<- 
sessed of attainments that do equ^l honour to themsejyes 
and the cause to which they have devoted them^ 

(9.) The numerous seeular epgagemeuts and pur^ 

auits cf the Missionaries, have not only taken away 
their attention, in a great m^iwre, from their proper 
work, hut have also been the «omve? of much envy 
and eontent^on among themselves, as well as repn^ach 
and senndil aninng others, h^th Europeans and na.- 
t»v». Under this deneminatipn J da n«t in^dttde the 
emtn\mtkm which apme of the MJi^ionarie^ hafe 
made to mmw and litertityre, but only those employ^ 
ments and speculation# in whii?h they engage piii^ 
d|ia% ©r Kdely for the take of pee«niary pro6t Tp 
tbpse tlM^ have in mmU aUh(wgh nc« in ail, sm$p 
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been impelled by tbe drcninstanoes under which thejr 
have been sent to this country. The conductors of 
Missionary Societies^ from a false view of things^ are 
desirous of sending forth as many Missionaries as their 
fiinds can possibly support^ and with this view they 
allow only very small salaries to those whom they 
employ* Missionaries^ however^ are not angels, but 
men ; and when they have wives and children, they 
think and act as husbands and fathers ought to do.' 
1%^ endeavour in some way, as little repugnant as 
possible to their proper calling, to provide for their 
owii respectability in society, for the education of their 
children^ and for the maintenance of their surviving 
widows ; and it cannot appear surprising, wh^ once 
they have commenced such a course, that even Missi- 
onaries sometiitoes do n&t know precisely where to istop. 

(3.) The subject of translations of the Scriptures 
involves several considerations, which I shall endea- 
vour to mention with as miuch breWty as possible. 

First, the number of translations attempted at Se* 
rampore seems too great. Speaking from my recol- 
lection of those memoirs which I have seen, they 
amounted at one time to more than thirty. With the 
exception of the Chinese version. Dr. Carey has been 
the only responsible European employed in cariying 
all these through the press, and it cannot but afbrd 
matter of deep regret, that one so eminently qualified 
to be useful in this department, should have appeared 
to lessen the value of his labours, by spreading them 
over so wide a surface. When it is considered that 
the Autiiorized Version was brought even to its pre- 
sent imperfect state only by the successive and col- 
lected labours of many diffei^ent translators, whbsie 
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nadve language was Engfish, it might have been jastly 
regarded as no ordinmy achievement^ if he, being a 
foreigner, had brought any one of his versions to a 
similar state, by the labours of a life. But by engaging 
in so many, he has necessarily prevented himsdf from 
giving an adequate degree of attention to any one of 
them. 

Secondly, the mode in which the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries have acquired a knowledge of most of those 
languages into which they have translated the Scrip* 
tures, does not warrant the conclusion that then* ver- 
sions can prove acceptable to native readers. With 
the exception of a journey which Dr. Carey made into 
Bhootan in the early part of his Missionary life, 
neither he nor his remaining colleague has visited 
any tpart of India beyond ihe boundaiies of Bengal ; 
and, consequently, of the numerous dialects current 
from one extremity of this vast peninsula to another, 
into which th^ have attempted to translate the 
Scriptures, the^ Bengallee is the only one with which 
they are acquainted as a spoken language. Besides 
the Bengallee, indeed, the Sunskrit, Hindoosthanee, 
and Persian, may be studied in Bengal ; but the first 
is known, at the present day, only as a written lan- 
guage ; the second is spoken throughout . Bengal in a 
v^ corrupt form ; and neither the second nor third, 
whatever be the &cilities for acquiring it, has re- 
ceived much of their attention. With the exception, 
therefore, of the Bengallee, they are acquainted with 
the vernacular dialects of India only as written, and 
not as spoken languages, which must have proved an 
insurmountable obstade to the attainment of that 
idiomatical propriety which a version into a living 
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language should possess* Besides, it has^ if I mistake 
not^ been stated^ that some of these dialects did nol 
exist as writt^i languages until the {Scriptures were 
translated into tbem^ and consequently^ with respect to 
such, they must depend, for all the information they 
possess, upon the natives whom they have employed 

to assist them. 

Iliirdly, no attempt has been made to bring the 
translation of the Old Testament to the standard of 
Kennicott and De Rossi, or those of the New to the 
standard of Griesbach. That has been expressly left 
to future translators* The Reoeived Text has been 
invariably followed. 

The design of these remarks is to show, tbal^ as a 
knowledge of the Scriptures is one of the most likely 
means for difiiising the influence of true religion, so 
the imperfect manner in which they have been pre- 
sented to the inhabitants of India, must have tended 
to lessen the eSkct that might otherwise have been 
produced by them, when put into the hands of perscms 
of understanding and reflection. 

(4.) The bad choice of the matter contained in the 
tracts and other religious publications intended for the 
natives, has already been pointed out, and therefore is 
here only mentioned. 

(5.) Such as the translations and tracts have heen^ 
their circulation among the educated classes has been 
injured by their very had lypographieal exeeutidn. 
This b particularly true of the translations. Beautiful 
specimens of typography have issued from the Seram«- 
pore pi^ees, but I bebeve it is almost imposflhle to find 
worse paper than that on which most of the Serampore 
versions have been priirted 
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(6.) The plans that have been adopted to attract 
the attention of the natives, by preaching in the 
streets and public places of the city, have tended 
rather to the disadvantage of Christianity. When a. 
respectable native sees two or three Missionaries in 
the streets <^ Calcutta, addressing themselves to a 
few poor and ignorant people by whom they are sur- 
rounded, and who have been probably induced to listen 
only by the singularity of Europeans thus exhibiting 
themselves, be immediately associates the idea of this 
spectacle with that of a company of mendicant Voira* 
gees, many of whom earn a livelihood, in a way not 
very dissimilar, by working on the fanaticism and 
liberality of the lower orders. 

(7.) Hie mode of treating inquirers has not p»- 
haps been the most judicious* Those are called in^ 
quirers who come to the residences of the Mission^ 
aries, in many instances, there can be no doubt, ^^ to 
spy out the land," but in some, it is hoped, sincerely, 
and in all professedly, to be more fully informed 
respecting the doctrines of the gospel by private con- 
versation, than they can be by the discussions held iu 
public, Th^ frequently remain in this character 
for weekjs Bxid months, during which time they are 
CQmmonly supported by the Missionaries; and, how- 
ever smaU the allowance they receive, some counte* 
nance is thereby given to the misrepresentations which 
have been made respecting the means employed to 
gain converts, and in this way the character of the 
gospel is injured. At Serampore, I believe, inquirers 
as well as converts are required to work for their 
4ai)y bread ; but at most of the stations the Mission^ 
aries have no mode of employing them, and even 
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at Serampore^ Voiragee inquirers and converts who 
have been accustomed to live by begging, neither 
will nor can work, except by acting as itinerant 
preachers. 

(8.) When an inquirer professes to believe in Christ, 
and the Missicxiaries are convinced <^ his sincerity, he is 
baptized, and thenceforth is denominated acohvert. The 
treatment of such has been still more injudicious than 
that of inquirers. The Serampore converts were at first 
treated with excessive indulgence, but the necessity was 
afterwards felt of keeping them at a greater distance. 
The former mode of treatment excited their pride^ and 
the latter, discontent: both have occasioned much 
misrepresentation of Christianity* Ms(ny of the con- 
verts are in the immediate emjployment of the Mis- 
sionaries and their friends, but. far too many^ after 
their baptism, have no stated and regular occupation: 
Thus of the three male converts made by the Calcutta 
Baptist Missionaries, at least two have been employed 
as native preachers, in addition to two of the Seram- 
pore converts whom they employ in the ' same way; 
How much more effectually would these four indivi*^ 
duals preach the gospel by a course oi hotfest industry ! 
It has been stated to me, on good authority, that the 
Rev. Daniel Corrie gave gratuitous support to those 
converts whom by his labours at Agra he had brought 
to embrace the gospel, but that on their monthly 
allowance being withdrawn, most of them relinquished 
the Christian profession. The native, already men- 
tioned as having been baptized by the present Bishop 
of Calcutta, has also stated that he receives fifty 
rupees a month since his baptism ; a much g^reater 
sum than a person of his rank and • occupation could 
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"ever have earned by. his own labour. In proportion 
as this system has been followed^ it has tended to re- 
pel respectable natives froiD Christianity, as much as 
to allure the worthless and the base. It does liot seem 
too much to lexpect that those who profess to be in 
search of true religion, or to have found it in Chris- 
tianity, shomld evince their sincerity by prd^din^ fot 
their own support. Whatever encourages an oppo- 
site course is calculated to bring only the hjrpocriticml 
and designing to a profession of the gospel, while it 
leaves all who are honest and independent to grace the 
ranks of idolatry. 

(9.) The undue stress which has been laid upon 
individual cases of conversion, has greatly injured 
the effect of. the labours of Missionaries in this 
country. This is a consequence of their peculiar 
theological system. They regard Christianity as. in- 
tended rather for particular than for general benefit $ 
as designed, not so much to exhibit to all men mo- 
tives and incentives to virtue, as to separate, where- 
ever it is preached, the good from the bad, the elect 
from the reprobate. The former, therefore, the chosen 
people of God in every nation, are the objects of 
their search ; and the consequence has been, that 
perhaps three-fourths of the direct M issionaiy exer- 
tions hitherto made had been frittered ^way upon 
persons who have either disappointed all the expec- 
tations formed of them, or who have at best proved 
scarcely worthy the attention which they have re- 
ceived. 

(10.) The facility with which the kind of con- 
version the Missionaries require may be feigned, has 
Mibjectedthem to iHuneroms^ ioipoations. It is a con- 
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vereioti efiected, not by the ordinary influence of the 
truths of the gospel upon rational agents, but by the 
extraordinary influence of the Spirit of God upon pas* 
sive subjects ; and consisting, not in the gradual improve- 
ment of the moral habits of the convert^ but in the 
sudden acquisition ol peculiar frames and feelings^ and 
especially in a persuasion, more or less firm and oon- 
stent, oi personal safety from the future and eternal 
consequences of sin through the imputed merits of 
Christ. It must be evident that, as these frames and 
feelings begin and end in the convert's own mind, th^ 
may exist either with or without real piety, and may be 
pretended to where there is litde virtue. It is true that 
the Missionaries do not neglect to inculcate the duties 
of morality ; but it is also true, that in this they do 
not fellow, but run counts to, their own system, the 
direct tendency of which is to encourage, not practical, 
but speculative religion, not Christian humility, but 
^arisaic pride, mentel ddusion, and fanatical impos- 
ture. This is sufficiently shown by the feet, that a 
man who tenaciously adheres to the current Ortho- 
dox and Evangelical phraseology, who makes loud 
professions and exhibits a flaming zeal, and who is re- 
gular in his attendance upon the numerous }tfeaching 
and prayer-meetings, although his conduct may be 
' very unsatisfactory, is regarded as a more useful Chris- 
tian than one who makes none of this outward show 
of sanctity, but whose moral character is unimpeach-- 
able. By the kind of conversion, therefcwe, which 
the Missionaries aim principally to efiect, joined to 
their eagerness to gain individual proselytes, they open 
a door to every native impostor who, in tlie character 
of an inquirer, may be clever enough to catch at their 
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terms, and/ after gainmg the tieoesBary information^ 
may judge it worth his while to adopt them. 

(11.) The kind of efficacy attributed to the death of 
Christ appears to thinking natives unreasonable ; the 
limited extent of that effieacy, offensive ; and the lan^ 
guage in which it is commonly described, even dis« 
gusting. 

First, instead of representing the end of Christ's 
mission into the world to have been what he himself 
(John xviii. 37) represents it to be, that he *^ should 
bear witness unto the truth,*' the Missionaries uni- 
formly speak of his death as a real and actual 8ati»- 
faction made to God foft the sins of men. I have had 
opportunities of observing the manner in whidi this 
doctrine strikes the minds of natives who probably had 
never before heard it stated. ** If,* replied a learned 
Brahmun to a Missionary who had been attempting to 
recommend this doctrine to his attention, ^^ if the death 
of Christ can alone satisfy the justice of God and atone 
for the sins of men, then, during all the ages of the 
world preceding his death, the justice of God re- 
mained unsatisfied, and the sins of men unatoned and 
consequently unpardoned." The Mis»onary, who pro- 
bably had at that time in his recollecti(m an eloquent 
and plausible passage in the Rev. Robert Halls Trea- 
tise on the Essential Difference between Christian 
Baptism and the Baptism of John, (pp. 40, 41,) en- 
deavoured to obviate this objection by stating, that to 
the Divine Mind the future was as well known as the 
past, and that therefore the sins of ^^ penitent be- 
lievers," even ^ in the earliest ages,** were pardoned on 
the ground c^ that GteA •Sacrifite which was, in the 
fulness of time, to be offered up. *^ That is^" coolly 
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rejoi n the Pundit^ as if acquiescing in the represen- 
tation which had been given, ^^ the death of Christ 
procured the pardofi of sin before Christ died ! The 
cause came after the effect ! The effect existed before 
the cause !** Here the conversation was allowed to 
drop. 

Secondly, the harsh representation given of the 
character of God as pardoning the sins of those only 
who believe in the atoning death of Christ, and as 
consigning to endles* punishment, because they do not 
believe in him, millions who have never even heard 
his name, creates great and just <^noe. A Mis- 
sionary was, on one occasion, dwelling With much 
earnestness on the death of Christ as the only atone* 
ment for sin, and oii a personal faith in him as the 
only means of enjoying its benefits; when he was in- 
terrupted by one of his native hearers, who with equal 
eamiestness inquired, ^^ What then becomes of all our 
ancestors who never enjoyed the means of being ae- 
qiminted with this way of salvation ? Are th^ lost 
for ever ?** The Missionary, rather avoiding the dif- 
ficulty than removing it; replied, that whatever might 
become of them, the inquirer*s chief concern should be 
about his own salvation. The veil thus attempted to be 
thrown over one of the most repulsive features of Cal- 
vinism was too thin to conceal its deformity, and the 
native at once penetrating into the spirit of the Mis- 
sionary's religious system; turned away without deign* 
ing a single word in reply. 

Thirdly, the unguarded manner in which scriptural 
lianguage respecting the death of Christ is fi*equently 
used, tends to eitcite a very strong prejudice against 
Christianity. ^^ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
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Hs from all $in.** This is true in the serae in which 
the sacred .writer intended it to be understood^ viz. of 
the moral influaice of his death ; but no sect of Chris* 
tians professes to believe it in the strictly literal sense 
which the words convey. Yet I am assured^ that 
through the constant repetition of this and similar lan- 
guage in the Missionary preaching, without any ade- 
quate explanation^ it is frequently understood by the 
natives in the strictly literal sense. I have been in- 
formed, on good authority, that even a learned and in- 
telligent native^ who happened accidentally to hear a 
Missionary preach on Che highway^ left him with the 
conviction of its having been his design to inculcate^ 
that the personal application of the material blood of 
Christ was neqessary to salvation. 

With these views which have been given of the 
character of Grod, of the design of the gospel, and of 
the mode of its operation, is it to be wondered that no 
converts have been obtained from the thinking and edu^ 
cated classes of the native community ? Alas ! that 
the fair form of Christianity, should have been so much 
disfigured by those who sincerely desire to recommend 
it to the world ! 

(12.) The incarnation of the Deity, it has been 
already mentioned, is an idea extremely familiar to the 
native mind ; . but idolaters, instead of being conciliated 
and won over by a doctrine so consonant with their 
own, are ra[ther flattered by the close resemblance 
which they suppose can, in this respect, be traced be- 
tween Christianity and Hindooism, and are thus con- 
firmed in their ancient superstitions. 

(13.) Connected with the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion is that dF the Trinity, both of which, while they 
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are retcimed^ will prove insuperable obstacles to the 
propagation of the gospel in this country. It is to 
these that Mussulmans constantly ^recur in their rea- 
sonings against Christianity, and it is upon these that 
Unitarian Hindoos, or those*^ who have relinquished 
idolatry on the authority of the Veds, have hitherto 
grounded all their objections. 

The despite in which Christianity is held by MuSf- 
sulmans, on account of these doctrines, is so notorious, 
that it seems scarcely necessary to adduce any particu- 
lar examples. I shall therefore only mention one. A 
Missionary, in one of his first attempts to speak in the 
Hindoosthanee language under one of ihe sheds erected 
for native worship, was endeavouring, in general terms, 
to impress on the minds of a few Mussulman hearers 
a conviction of the dignified character and meritorious 
sufferings of Christ, when he was stopped by one <^ 
them who impatiently inquired, '^ Is Jesus Christ Grod, 
or not ?" To this the Missionary, vrith great ddibera- 
lion and seriousness, replied, ^^ He is God.*' The Mus- 
sulman, to show his contempt, immediately made a 
profound obeisance, and, without adding a word, left 
the place. The Missionary, since that time, has never 
returned the same answer to the same question* 

The manner in which these doctrines are received 
by Hindoos will be best shown by the following eX'^ 
tracts |rom two Missionary publications. 

The Editor of the Missionary Chronicle, in giving 
an account of the number of native chapels errected 
at the expense of the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary So- 
ciety, and of the labours regularly carried on in them, 
thus proceeds : " The congregations at Mirzapore,** a 
quarter of Calcutta where one of the native chapels is 
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situated, ^^ frequently consist of persons who possess a 
scanty knowledge of the Bible^ and are led away by 
Socinian principles. We have found more opposition 
from these persons than even from professed idolaters. 
For whilst the latter only inquire, * which of the two 
systems is correct?' the former declare they have for- 
silken idolatty, and at the same time despise the reli- 
gion of Christ-^-^jBeii^a/ A'uxiUcay Missianary Ckro^ 
meal for June^ 1823, pp. 29, 30. 

The Committee of the Calcutta Biaptist Missionary 
Society, after describing the partial reformaticm of a 
young man who had at one time been a violent cp^ 
poser of Mtssianary labours, asdd, ^^ Beside? the cla^ 
of hearers to which the above-mentioned young ma^ 
helongs, there are others, who give us some pleasure 
mixed with much pain. These are persons who, hav*- 
ing cast off the shackles of idolatry, seem to conceive 
that salvation ccHisasts entirely in believing that there 
is but one God. We cannot but rejoice when the 
darkness of Heathenism vanishes before the splendour 
-of Divine Revelation, and those who have been so long 
fitting in the shadow of death, emerge, from thi^ 
dreary state, even though it be but to the precmcU of 
light and life. Respecting some of these, we are led 
to hope that they will be drawn forward by the cords 
of love and mercy, till they come under the meridian 
rays of truth ; but respecting most of them it is me- 
lancholy to observe, tibiat having beheld cHily the dawii 
of day, they shrink back again from it, and involve 
themselves in shades as obscure as those irom which 
they had imerged. These furnish a striking exempli- 
iication of what the Saviour has said of those who, by 
r^ecting his divinity, ensure their own condemnation. 

f2 
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Such characters are to IVJissionaries in the present day 
precisely what the Pharisees were to our blessed Lord: 
they have light enough to render them troublesome 
and injurious ; troublesome to the defenders of truth, 
and injurious to those who still continue in error. 
They annoy a Missionary wherever they meet him, by 
speaking in the most obscene manner on the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Whatever may be the topic of his dis- 
course, they endeavour to put an end to it, by intro- 
ducing this subject ; and though they deny the fact^ 
that Satan exercises an influence over the human mind, 
they actually prove it, by their conduct on these oc- 
casions ; for with an arrogance that could spring from 
no other source, they ask, If Christ be the Son of God, 
then *##**#*? These, and many other awfully 
irreverent questions, which would excite unmingled 
pity in an enlightened mind, produce a very differient 
effect on an idolatrous auditory ; they return to the 
worship of their 330 million deities with fresh satis- 
faction, afler they have heard the God of the Chris- 
tians abused with all manner of vile aspersions.— 
How strange, that men who rest every thing on the 
unity of God, (in which all Christians believe equally 
with themselves,) should, by their absurd conduct, 
be the encouragers of idolatry, and thus " shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men, neither going in 
themselves, nor suffering those that are entering to go 
in 1' This is the effect of unsanctified knowledge. It 
'ought, therefore, to be the concern of Christians, when 
interceding for the Heathens, to pray, not only that 
their minds may be enlightened, but more particularly 
that their hearts may be affected.** — Fifth Annual Re-- 
port of the Calcutta Baptist Missumary Society ^ 
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printed hy order of' the general meeting held Jtme 10, 
1823, pp. 3, 4. 

These extracts are important, as exhibiting proba- 
bly the unconcerted agreement in the same sentiments 
on this subject, of two distinct bodies of Trinitarian 
Missionaries labouring in Calcutta ; although from 
both publications bearing precisely the same date, it 
would almost appear that some particular occurrence 
affecting the Independent and Baptist Missionaries, had 
called forth this complaint from them both at the same 
time. Be this, however, as it may, these passages sug- 
gest two or three remarks which I shall briefly note. 

First, it is difficult to ascertain what the writer in 
the Missionary Chronicle means, when he speaks of 
some natives being ^^ led away by Socinian principles,** 
and afterwards represents these same persons as declar- 
ing that they ** despise the religion of Christ." Is he 
ignorant that these natives never perhaps heard the 
nan^e of Socinus pronounced? Is he ignorant that 
Socinus at least professed to be a Christian, however 
unwilling some may be to allow his claim to that cha- 
racter ; professed to honour and even worship Christ ; 
and, which is the only stain upon his character that 
has passed down to posterity, even gave undue coun- 
tenance to the persecution of a good man, whose only 
crime was refusing to bestow on Christ that adoration 
to which Socinus and others thought him entitled ; 
and that, consequently, those who are truly ^ led away 
by Socinian principles,"" instead of declaring that they 
" despise the religion of Christ," will rather be dis- 
posed to go to improper lengths in showing how highly 
they honour him, and how much they value his re- 
ligion ? Is he ignorant of all this ? Or is there more 
malice than ignorance ? Does he mean to say, that 
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these natives were, in evangelic slang, Socinians, i. e«; 
in direct terms, Unitarian Christians ; sTnd to insinuate 
that all such " despise the religion of Christ" ? If 
this be his object, let him beware how, by the magic 
of a name, or the trickery of an inskiuation, he tra« 
duces the character of those who sincerely folloiv a 
common Master. ^* Let him of himself think this again, 
that, as he is Christ's, even so are they Christ's ;** (2 
Cor. X. 7 ;) and that they place so much the higher 
Value upon Christianity, in proportion as they believe 
that they hold it in greater purity. 

Secondly, there can be no doubt that the persons 
described in these two extracts are not Unitarian 
Christians, but Unitarian Hindoos, who probably know 
little more of Christianity than what they have received 
irom Trinitarian Missionaries. From the second ex- 
tract, accordingly we learn, what is left unexplained in 
the first, that it is *^ the doctrine of the Trinity** they 
despise, and not ** the religion of Christ.** While 
therefore Unitarian Christians in Calcutta must lament 
that, in opposing this doctrine^ they should use irreve- 
rent and obscene language, they cannot foi^t that it is 
not these persons, but the Missionaries themselves, who 
are ^^ the encouragers of idolatry,** by teaching a doc- 
trine so little defensible, and involvii^, according to 
their own tacit admission, unutterable contradictions 
and absurdities. And it certainly ought to stimulate the 
zeal of Unitarian Christians, that no such bad efect 
can result from their endeavours to make known the 
gospel in this country, unfettered as they are by a doc- 
trine which excites so much opposition, which reason 
and scripture alike disown, and which, as it is admitted 
to be incomprehensible and absurd, must be regarded 
as useless, if not hurtful. 
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Thirdly^ it is intimated, that the belief of tfae^e 
persons in the unity of God^ '^ in which all Christians 
believe equally with themselves,*' has been produce^ 
by the labours of Missionaries, who have been thus the 
means of bringing them ^^ to the precincts of light and 
life." However grossly the doctrine c^ the Divine 
Unity has been corrupted by Trinitarians, it is pleasing 
to receive from such a quarter so explicit an acknow^ 
ledgment of its truth and importance;, especially when 
it is connected with the fact, that in another Mission- 
ary publication (see Quarterly Friend of India, No. IX. 
published in December 1823, Preface, p. 3) the endea- 
vours of Unitarian Christians to recommend this and 
other doctrines have been lately described as having a 
*^ direct tendency** " to destroy** the ^^ very essence** 
of Christianity, to ^^ reduce it to a level with Maho- 
metanism, and cause revelation itself to sap the founda- 
tions of natural religion.'* Leaving the Serampore 
and Calcutta Baptist Missionaries to reconcile the dif- 
ferent estimates which they have respectively formed 
of this doctrine, I would here only add, that the recep- 
tion of it by an increasing number of respectable Hin- 
doos, cannot, . without palpable inconsistency and in- 
justice^ be regarded as an effect of the labours of either 
of these Missionary bodies : not of the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries, for they seem to regard it with a feeling gf 
unmingled horror as an approximation to the creed of 
Islam; nor of the Calcutta Missionaries, else those 
whom they had thus partially rescued from " the dark- 
ness of Heathenism** would not surely turn upon their 
instructors, in the manner in which they are represented 
to do. The truth is, that, however beneficial may 
have been the general eff^ of the indirect labours of 
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Missionaries, the effect of tibetr direct labours upon th& 
middling and higher classes of the native cbmimmity 
has been decidedly injurious to the future progress of 
Christianity. The source, from which the persons 
referred to have derived their belief in the Unity of 
God, is mentioned in page 23. 

I have thus endeavoured to state the various causes 
which appear to me to have led to the failure of Mis- 
sionary labours ; a subject, however, upon which, it 
is probable, few men will think alike. 

"Xl.-^ifre there amf reasons for beliemng that 
Christianity as it is held hy UnitarianSy would be more 
readihf received hy intelligent Hindoos y than as it is 
held hy Trinitarians ?^ 

(1.) The experiment has never yet been fairly and 
fully made, and, therefore, it should not be a matter 
of surprise, if no such reasons can be assigned. 

(2.) Reasoning d priori from the simplicity and 
excellence of Christianity, as it is held by Unitarians^ 
to the congeniality of truth and goodness mih the hu- 
man mind, when they can gain access to it, I believe 
that it will be more readily received by intelligent 
Hindoos, than as it is held by Trinitarians. 

(3.) Mussulmans in India probably form one-fifth 
of the entire native population. They are spread 
over the whole country, and associate more intimately 
with Hindoos than the difference of religious faith 
would make us at first suppose. It cannot be doubted 
that this intercourse has contributed to some important 
changes on the manners and customs of the Hindoos ; 
by leading them, for instance, to adopt, or at least 
to increase, the restraints v^hich are imposed upon 
Hindoo females. It is, therefore, not only certain 
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that Mussulmans themselves, but it is prdbable that^ 
through them, Hindoos also, would be more likely 
to embrace Unitarian than Trinitarian Christianity. 

(4.) It has been already mentioned that Mohum^ 
mudan literature is extensively cultivated by respectable 
Hindoos, and the injurious consequences supposed to 
result from this practice have been stated. One bene^ 
ficial effect that it probably has, is to lessen their at*- , 
tachment to idolatry, and to excite a predisposition in 
favour of Unitarianism generally, and^ oansequcmtly, 
•when it shall become known to them, in favour of 
Christianity as it is held by Unitarians. 

(5.) It is a fact that conversions to Mohnmmudan- 
ism from among persons belonging to the middle class 
of Hindoo society, are not infrequent; and, considering 
the low state of that religion in India at the present 
day, it seems difficult, with respect to those cases in 
which the converts have not previously become out- 
casts, to assign any other motive by which they can be 
influenced, than a conviction of the superior reasona- 
bleness of their new, compared with their old, reli^ 
gion. I need scarcely add that, in proportion to the 
still greater reasonableness and excellence of Chris- 
tianity, these conversions justify the expectation of 
still greater success in propagating it, as it is held by 
Unitarians. : 

(6.) Besides Mussulo^ms, there are various other 
sects in India, that acknowledge the simple unity of 
God. ^^ Many among the ten classes of Sunyasees, 
and all the followers of Gooroo Nanuk, of Dadoo, and 
of Kubeer, as well as of Suntu, &c., profess*' this 
^doctrine.—- See Humble Suggestions to his Country- 
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men who bdieve in the One True God : by Prosunrin 
Koomar Thakoor, Calcutta, 1823.— Theae diflEerent 
sects stiU retain many superstitioDS, and are probably 
not more moral than Hindoos in general, but their 
adutowledgment of the Divine Unity would seem t^ 
pave the way for the labours of Unitarian MissicM}- 
aries, and to render their success more probable and 
easy. 

(7.) Those whom I have already menticmed under 
the name of Unitarian Hindoos form the most intelli- 
gent and enlightened porticm of the native population 
of Calcutta. They have derived their present views 
of leUgion from those portions of the Ved which have 
been translated and published by Rammohun Roy, 
and from the numerous pieces which be has written 
in his own defence against his native opponents ; and 
as the decided bias which, in his controversy with 
Dr. Marshman, he has shown in favour of Unitarian 
Christianity, and the encouragement he has given to 
its propagation, are known to most of them, and have 
not lessened the influence which he possessed^ or the 
respect which they entertained for lum, it is fair to 
suppose that, in as £ur as they have attended to 
Christianity, they agree with him in his sentiments 
respectbg it. In proportion to my acquaintanoe with 
them, this view of their favourable disposition towards 
Unitarian Christianity has been confirmed, and I am 
therefore of opinion that it is in Calcutta, and among 
the persons belonging to this increasii^ class of the 
native community, that Unitarian Missionaries will 
labour with the greatest prospect of success. I would 
not however be understood as intimating that it will 
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be found an easy matter to make them Unitaiian 
Christians. Although Unitarians, they will not re^ 
ceive, and they should not be expected to receive^ 
with implicit faith, whatever is taught even by Uni* 
tarian Missionaries; and, therefore, it is probable, 
that it will be only by a slow and gradual progress that 
the fonee of the evidence in favour of Christianity, and 
a conviction of its divine origin and authority, will gain 
gnound amongst them. From my own limited expe^ 
rience, I should judge that when Unitarian Missionaries 
come into closer and more frequent contact with them 
than they have hitherto done, their chief objections 
will be directed against the miracles of the Gospel, and 
particularly against the resurrection of Jesus. Even, 
however, if these difficulties did not exist or Were com- 
pletely removed, the great disrepute in which, from 
the cause formerly mentioned, the name of Christiim 
is held when applied to a native, will probably long 
operate to prevent any respectable and independent 
Hindoo from publicly and voluntarily assuming it. 
This will appear the more extraordinary when it is con- 
sidered that the government, and power, and influence 
of the whole country, are in the hands of a Christian 
people. But the fact is unquestionable ; and the Uni- 
tarian Missionary, therefore, must rest contented, per- 
haps for a considerable number of years, with exhibiting 
the facts and evidences of the gospel, explaining its 
truths, and enforcing its spirit and precepts, without 
having to boast of any whom ?te can call converts. 

" XII. Can any aid be given hy Unitarians to the 
catise of Christianity in India, with a reasonable pros- 
pect of success ? If any can be given, — of what Mnd, 
— in what way, — by what means ?" 
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Under the preceding query I have stated the par-' 
ticular grounds upon which a certain degree of suc- 
cess may be reasonably anticipated. The obstacles^ 
political and social, religious and moral, are indeed sa 
formidable and numerous, that great success cannot be 
expected till after the lapse of many years ; but the 
present state of things is on the whole so encouraging, 
especially in Calcutta^ and the general efiect produced 
by the imperfect and mistaken endeavours already 
made, has been so beneficial, that much greater good 
would undoubtedly result from a course of well- 
directed efibrts to make known the purer and more 
rational system of Unitarian Christianity. 

That the aid which Unitarians in Europe and Ame- 
rica may give, would essentially promote this result, 
and is indeed necessary towards attaining it, there 
can be no doubt. Something undoubtedly has been 
done, and much more, I hope, will be done, both by 
Europeans and natives in this country ; but the num- 
ber of persons belonging to both these classes, who 
interest themselves in the spread of Unitarianism, are 
at present so few, and European society in particular 
will continue, probably for many years, to be so li- 
mited and fluctuating, that great dependence cannot 
be placed upon the original resources of India. If^ 
therefore. Unitarian Christianity is to prevail in this 
country, the efforts necessary for this purpose must, 
for a considerable period at least, owe their chief 
energy to the aids derived fi'om the professors of that 
faith in the other quarters of the globe. 

With regard to the kind, the way, and the means^ 
these may be briefly summed up in two words — men 
and mcmey. 
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American Missionaries have been allowed by the 
local governments to labom* at Bombay^ in Ceylon^ and 
at Chittagong ; and it seems probable, especially con- 
sidering the liberal policy that has been pursued 
towards Missionaries since the last renewal of the 
Company's Charter, that no objection would be made 
to others to settle in Calcutta, or, if deemed advisable^ 
in any other part of Bengal or India. If any difficulty 
arise. Unitarians in the United States might transmit 
to the London Unitarian Fund Society, of which the 
Rev. W. J. Fox is Secretary, the funds which they 
would wish to appropriate to the support of Mission- 
aries; and as I doubt not that the plans formed or 
contemplated by that body for the promotion of Fo- 
reign Missions will meet with your approbation, your 
funds would thus be employed in giving efficiency to 
the labours of Missionaries who are British subjects> 
whose residence in India, under certain engagements^ 
is sanctionied' by the express provisions of the legis- 
lature. 

If it should be determined neither to send Mis- 
sionaries from the United States, nor, through the 
medium of the London Unitarian Fund Society, to 
patronize those sent from England, the only remain- 
ing course which I can suggest^ is to transmit to the 
Calcutta Unitarian Committee, the pecuniary aids 
which you may be disposed to afford to the cause of 
Unitarian Christianity in India. To this Committee I 
have acted as Secretary ever since its formation, and, 
exclusive of myself, it consists of several gentlemen, 
both Europeans and natives, of respectability, judg- 
ment, and experience^ who will, I am authorized to 
state^ with much pleasure^ charge themselves with the 
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fiiithful application to the purposes which may be 
cified, of those sums which you may entrust to their 
management. 

Until the number of Unitarian Missionary labourers 
is increased, the following are the objects for wfaicfa^ 
chiefly, funds are required :— First, for the erection 
of a Unitarian Chapel in this city, and for the support 
of Unitarian worship and preaching in the English 
language. Towards the former of these, nearly twelve 
thousand rupees have been already subscribed hy the 
friends of Unitarianism in this country; but it is not 
expected that either of them can be accomjdished 
without foreign aid. The estimated expense of the 
Chapel alone is thirty thousand rupees; but (m ac^ 
count of the increased and increasing value of landed 
property, it is not improbable that forty thousand 
may be ultimately required. Secondly, the Angkv- 
Hindoo School, already mentioned as being princi^ 
pally supported by Rammohun Roy, and in which 
sixty Hindoo children are daily instructed in the En- 
glish language, and in the rudiments of general know- 
ledge, might be placed on a more permanent basis, 
and rendered a more useful institution, by the pur- 
chase of an eligible spot of ground and the erection 
of a commodious school-room, by the employment of 
more able teachers, and by increasing the number of 
the pupils. All this cannot be accomplished without 
more ample resources than are at present possessed. 
Thirdly, funds are required to defray the expense 
attending the preparation and printing of such works 
in English, in Sunskrit and Bengallee, and in Persian 
and Hindoosthanee, as the particular circumstances 
of the European, the Hindoo, and the Mussulman 
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communities may seem to require. Your assistance' 
towards any or all of these objects will be thankfully 
received. 

I may add^ that all standard works on theology, of 
past as well as of present times, in ancient as well as 
in modem languages ; the most judicious and liberal 
periodical publications of the day; every improve- 
ment in the principles of natural science, in the modes 
of education, or in the plans of benevolent sodeties 
—all will be acceptable and useful to Missionaries. 
Their labours are of so general a nature, and they 
travel in a way so little frequented, that no subject 
will be entirely barren of information to aid and guide 
them. 

^^ XIII. Would it he of dmf use to send Unitaricm 
Missioncmes with a view to their preaching for the 
purpose ^converting aduU natives ?*" 

Judging as impartially as my character and situ-- 
ation will permit me to do, I do not hesitate, in 
reply to this query, to express my full conviction that 
Unitarian Missionaries, if properly qualified and ade- 
quately supported, may be of essential service in dif- 
fosing the knowledge and influence of true religion in 
this country. Preaching is not the only way in which 
such Missionaries may usefully employ themselves; 
but those who do devote themselves to this important 
department of labour, will find ample scope for all 
liieir energies. They may promote a free, social inter- 
course with educated natives, by giving and receiving 
visits, which they will know how to turn to some useful 
account; not by dwelling, with irritating and repul- 
sive frequency, upon religious topics, in the gloomy 
and dogmatical spirit of fanaticism, but by constantly 
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exhibiting, in word and deed, the benign and liberal 
spirit of the gospel. They may preach in English, not 
only to Europeans, but also to those natives who have 
acquired a knowledge of that language, and who, idol- 
aters as well as Unitarian Hindoos, will be much niore 
disposed to attend^ because they can much more easily 
understand, a Unitarian than a Trinitarian service. 
They may hold public meetings in the native part of 
the city, in places respectably furnished, for the pur- 
pose of temperate and friendly discussion in the na- 
tive language on every subject of morals and religion. 
And they may promote the establishment by Unitarian 
Hindoos of similar places for similar purposes, than 
which nothing will more conduce to the downfal of 
idolatry, and which will at the same time afford a 
theatre for dispassionately advancing the claims of 
Christianity in the presence of those who are most 
likely to embrace it. In short, various pUns might be 
suggested, in the execution of which Unitarian Mis- 
sionaries may very materially aid in preparing the way 
for the general reception of the gospel. 

In these labours it will behove them to guard 
against that false pride which would lead them to boast 
of particular instances of conversion, and against that 
self-deception which would make them estimate the 
effect of their exertions in proportion to the number 
of those who arq willing to call themselves Unitarian 
Christians. These may be few, or there may be none 
at all ; and yet the success of true religion may be 
certain and glorious. It is not individuals taken 
separately, but collectively, that they should seek to 
enlighten. The former mode will create and encou- 
rage imposture, render a most invidious surveillance 
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tiecessary, and produce frequent disappointments and 
constant irritation. The lattar consists in exhibiting 
truths and in leaving it^ if slowly> yet steadily, to 
work its own way ; and although there is in this less 
display, there is equal, if not greater, certainty of 
ultimate success, and far more satisfaction both . to the 
teachers and the taught. It is the progress of society 
that Missionaries . ought principally to . regard, and 
aim to influence; and success in this endeavour is the 
highest present reward which they should desire. 
They should .seek to increase the quantity of correct 
information on every subject ; to raise the standard 
of public mords; to correct ; the excesses, and tore- 
fine and elevate the tone, of public feeling on religion ; . 
and to pour, in well-chosen portions, amongst the vari- 
ous classes and descriptions of men, the light of truth, 
the rays of which are too powerful to be long resisted; 
and too penetrating to be long concealed, even if their 
immediate effects should not at first be felt or per- 
ceived. As sure as light and darkness cannot long 
subsist together, so sure will be the progress of Chris- 
tianity in India, if this plan be judiciously and per- 
severingly executed. 

^^ XIV . Would it he usefvl to establish Vmtarian 
H^sumary schools for the instruction: of the children of 
natives in the ruMments of a European edu&itumf in 
the English language^ in Christian moroMly, mingling 
with it very little instruction relative to the doctrines 
of Christimdty ; leaving them chiefly or wholly oat of 
view,' to be learnt afterwards from 4mr hooks and our 
example ?** 

The kind of schools here described is precisely such 
as the present circumstances of the country appear to 
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require. It wiU not, however, be wpposed, thai tlie 

English can ever sapersede the BengaUee, or any other 

native laogu^e, properly so calkd. The utmost that 

can be expected is, that it shodd he adopted as the 

£ngua Fircmca of India, instead of the Persian ; and, 

in as far as the higher classes of natives ave conoemed, 

they will in general provide for the En^sh edvci^ion 

of their scms, indepenlei^y of any Missionary schools, 

either hy sending them to public aemioaries of erta- 

Mished reputation, or by •employing private tutors. By 

the schods which yon idescrihe, therefone, it should Bot 

he proposed to bantsAi the use of the vernacular }aa- 

guage fiom anong the lower classes, wluch it woij^d 

be vain to attempt, because iqiposstble to accomplisb ; 

nor to give gratoitoos instmdBon in EpgM^ ei^chi- 

sJsrely to the children <of the higher dasaes, »nce laost of 

them are on their own acoMint willtng to bear any ex<» 

pense neeessaiy for that fmrpose ; nor to coasimunicfite 

to any ^description of persons a superfic»al lacquaintwioe 

with the English tongue, vithijdh would be employed 

only for the purposes df ipiivaile gaii^ without pn^ 

moting the ends cf religion. The gemeral object shoidd 

be, from amongst all classes and castee^, to prepare apd 

send "ferth iitto society, msn<f oultiimted and inde- 

pendeiil minds; who, hy their e^nqile^ may infuse a 

spirit of inquiry and <9> love of knowl^4g^ intP all lurdmnd 

them ; hy their writings majr ^ojmn^uni^te the infor* 

mation whioh they themselves hw^ acquired.; and, bf 

thus woiking on the vgreat mass of th^ commiinityj 

may pave tiie way, ^pevhs^ unintentionally, but in tb^ 

most effectual manner, for the complete triumphs <£ 

true religion. A particular object that should never be 

lost sight of is, by these schools to ibrm a body of aUe 
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translators^ who may transfuse into the languages of 
the coulriry^ in genuine liatiVe idiom, the treasures of 
the English tongue in religion and morals, philosophy, 
scienc^^ and literature ; and, as far 9^ I can judge, suc- 
cess in this vrill augur better lor the increase and diffu- 
sion of salutary and useful knowledgie, than any thing 
else that has been hitherto attempted* It is to men 
thus qualified, whether in such schools or by other 
means, that we must ultimately look for all that will 
prove most effectual to enlighten the Hindoos. 

If such are the proper objects of these Missionary 
schools, then it follQ5¥s that a few, or even only one, 
well disciplined and well taught^ will produce more 
importmit effects than a greater number placed under 
less judicious regulations^ or superintended by less able 
masters. Great discrimination should be exercised in 
receiving only those applicants whose age, dispo^tions^ 
and talents^ entitle them to be preferred, without regard 
to the caste to which they may b<$long, the wealth of 
their parents, or the reconitnendation of their friends ; 
since the admission of one who, from any circumstance, 
is not likely to improve the advantages which such a 
school a€E(>rds, is the virtual exclusion of another who 
would more fully answer the ends of its institution. 
Such rules should be adopted and strictly enforced, as 
shall, afier admission, secure the constant attendance 
of the pupils during the wholi^ course of study that may 
be prescribed. Here much 'difficulty will be experi- 
enced, and many prejudices encountered, through the 
frequent aad successive recurrence of Christian^ Mo^ 
hummudan^ and Hindoo holydays ; but a little prud^t 
management will, in most cases, ensure a regular 
and steady attendance. The coursie of study should 

g2 
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be placed on a liberal and comprehensive basis ; and 
the teachers employed should be fully qualified and 
adequately paid for communicating the necessary in- 
structions. Nor to effect all this, is it necessary to 
spend lakhs of rupees in erecting splendid collies. 
Let able teachers be provided and paid, and the value 
or effect of their instructions will not be lessened be- 
cause they have been delivered within the walls of a 
plain and inexpensive building. 

To each of these Anglo-Hindoo schools, as they 
may be called, might be attached native schools for 
boys, and native schools for girls, in which only the 
Bengallee language should be used ; and it would be a 
most improving exercise for the better instructed boys 
of the former, to be occasionally employed to translate 
from the English, the best school-books for the pupils 
of the two latter, and to aid, by various ways, in ad- 
vancing their studies. To superintend and instruct 
one such Anglo-Hindoo school, with the native schools 
for boys and girls connected with it, a Missionary and 
his wife, in addition to country-bom Portuguese, or na- 
tive assistants, would be necessary; nor ought they to 
be required or expected to do any thing else besides. 

I fully concur in the view which you express, re- 
specting the kind and degree of religious instruction 
that should be communicated in these schools. There 
should neither be a timid avoidance of every thing 
Christian, nor a rash inculcation of all, and even more 
than all, that is peculiar to Christianity. On the con- 
trary, there should be a faithful exhibition of those 
great principles of religion and morality, which the 
reason and consdence of man, even when most corrupt 
and darkened, will seldom refuse to acknowledge ; ac- 
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companied with those confirmations which every pro- 
fessed Revelation more or less strongly supplies. The 
prejudices of the natives do not run so violently in this 
channel as has been supposed; for they will sometimes 
be found more willing to receive, than we are to give, 
instructions in the universally-acknowledged, the sim- 
ple, and rational truths of religion. 

*^ XV. Are there many intelligent natives who are 
willing to learn the kmguages of JEurope, to cultivate 
its literature, to make themselves acquainted with our 
religion as it is found in our hnjiks, and to examine the 
evidences of its truth and divine origin ?'* 

Almost all intelligent natives are desirous of learn- 
ing the English language ; not, however, in order to 
cultivate European literature, to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the Christian religion, or to examine the 
evidences of its truth and divine origin — subjects ex- 
ceedingly remote, in genaral, from all their conceptions 
and inquiries— but, with one or two exceptions, solely 
for the purposes of business and social intercourse. 
Hence it arises, that the majority of those natives who 
know the English language, know it not as a written, 
but only as a spoken, language ; and that, besides the 
English, they have paid no attention to any other of 
the languages of Europe. 

*^ XVI. Are there many respectable natives who are 
willing to have their children educated in the English 
languagey and in English learning and arts ?'' 

The natives are so generally desirous of having 
their children instructed in English, that a knowledge 
of that language will probably soon become, if it may 
not be considered to have already become, an indispen- 
sable requisite m the education of respectable Hindoo 
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youths. English learning, in the wide sense, it little 
cultivated, and the English improvements in the usefiil 
arts are adopted only to a very limited extent. 

*^ XVII. fVhat benefits have arisen^ or are liksfy to 
(xrise, from the trandation of the Scriptures into the 
languages of the East ? Are they read hy any who 
are not already Christians 9 And are they likely to he 
read generaVy ev^m hy those who are ? This question 
-is suggested ly the representations which haoe been 
made, that converts to Christiamty are mostly y |f md 
altogether, of the lowest and most ignorant classes of 
society. Is this representation true ?** 

The benefits that have arisen from the translations 
of the Scriptures cannot, I fear, be considered very 
great : the benefits that will arise are^ I hope, much 
greater. A beginnii^ has been made in an important, 
an arduous, and an extensive dejMtrtment of labour, and 
although it is but a beginning, yet it will^ I doubt not, 
greatly lessen the difficulties of future translators, to 
whom, chiefly, the Christian world must look to ren- 
der the Sacred Scriptures fully accessible to the natives 
of India. ^ 

Of the unconvated natives, very few, I am of opi- 
nion, read the Scriptores ; and those who do, will^ for 
the most part, be found to be Unitarian Hindoos. I 
speak here only of Bengal, and with a reference, chiefly, 
to Calcutta, where the Scriptures have been more circu- 
lated than in any other part of India ; but t)ic remark 
applies with still greater force to those countries and 
provinces for which the Missionaries have atten^ted to 
make translations, without having had it in their pow« 
to send agents to circulate them. 

A& far as my knowledge and information extend. 



all the ntalk oonnerts can read, wfaidi, howdver, is no 
extraordinary attakuuiHit. Nooe of the female converls, 
at the period of their coni^Fsion^ coald read ; but tiaia 
Mraa no reproach to them, for even the wealthiest and 
the noblest feOMles bane hitherto been equally ignoi^ 
noat M eana have been latefy emplc^ed to instruct 
ia readily those female converts resident at Seram** 
pare. See Monthly Fri^L of Indian for February, 
1823, p. 60. 

The Psklms and Gospels iirere dfuefly read by those 
oonverts whom I have had c^pfiortunities of <d>serving ; 
the Prophets and Epistles were little read, and still less 
undarstood. It is not always, liawwer, that that volnme 
of the Bengalee Scriptures which contains the Psalms 
can be procured. Most ei the convots of whom I 
inquired did not possesft a copy, and I have in vain 
sought to procuae one fear myself up to the present 
time« 

The converts reqdve the meaning of the Scriptures 
tmplkitly from iheis teachers* The chief exception to 
this, that I am acquainted with, occurred at Jessore, 
where, I was informed, some of tiiem wished to reject 
the Old Testament from the Canon, on the ground 
that the Mosaic bw was abrogated. I never fully 
learned the origin or terminatioii of this schism. 

With n&pect to the rank and chiuracter of the con* 
v^rts, I beg to reSu yon to the ti^ocmation contained 
under the third, fburtb, and fifth Queries. 

^ XVIII. WiltcmfimpoT^mtimja^essi^ 
to Christiamfy ever be made, except hf the comer^ian 
mid through the inflmeuee of persons of educoHon and 
cfthe h^her classes qf society y mho can read our sacred 
books in the oriffnal, or at least m the English version .^*' 
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From the sentiments which I have already ad-- 
vanced^ you will have perceived that, in the present 
state of society, I do not entertain very sanguine ex^ 
pectatiohs of gaining individual converts of education, 
or belonging to the higher classes of society. Besides 
the odium attached to the Christian name on account 
of the character of the native converts^a Hindoo, what- 
ever be his rank or learning, the moment he becomes 
a professed Christian, loses his caste^ and with it all 
the respectability and influence which he formerly pos- 
sessed. Hence the value of every native convert is 
reduced to the value of the individual himself, since^ 
ipso facto, he becomes an alien from all those to whom 
his example and his reasonings would have been most 
useful. No Missionary, therefore, I. conceive^ should 
make particular instances of conversion the direct and 
specific objects of his endeavours, far less the criteria 
or trophies of his success. They may do very well to 
blazon the columns of a Magazine, or to give eclat to 
the movements of Church dignitaries ; but by means 
of them literally nothing is gained towards making the 
Hindoo people (Christians. In order to effect this, in- 
stead of seeking to gain a few converts who, whatever 
may have been their rank or character, become almost 
useless to us, and are despised by their countrymen as 
soon as they pass into our hands, or assume a common 
denomination with ourselves, we must, to adopt the si- 
militude of our Saviour, by the diffusion of sound 
knowledge and the excitement of a spirit of enlightened 
inquiry, put the mass into a state of fermentation, and 
join labour with patience until the whole be lea- 
vened. If, in the. use of every prudent and judicious 
means for this purpose, we. trust for success to the pro- 
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gress of soci^'and to the power of truth/our expecta- 
tions will not be ' disajppointed. At an earlier period 
and in greats numbers than we may have anticipated^ 
honesty' respectable^ and enlightened men/ in despite 
of all opposition^ and in obedience to the voice of con- 
science, will assume^ of their own accord^ the Chris- 
tian name^ and^ by their virtues, prove its brightest 
ornaments. 

To/expect such converts at the present time would 
appear <to be wholly unreasonable. Hindoos, like all 
other men, are disposed to make sacrifices for the sake 
of truth in proportion to the d^ree of evidence by 
which it af^eals to their understanding and convinces 
their judgment. But an attempt has scarcely beeai 
made to exhibit the peculiar evidences of Christianity ; 
and its doctrines have been hitherto presented to them 
in a manner so imperfect, in shades so dark, or in 
colouring so false, that only a very peculiar concur- 
rence of predisposing circumstances could have led a 
sincere inquirer to embrace it. When, however, the 
spread of a liberal system of education, and the in- 
crease of rational preaching and writing on the subject 
of Christianity, shall have made them better acquainted 
with 'its true character and design, we may then, I 
think, expect an ample accession to the Christian 
church of such Hindoo converts as I have just de- 
smbed. 

The influence of] converts making a profession of 
Christianity in these circumstances, must be great I 
do not now refer to those numerous retainers and de- 
pendents over whom wealthy natives possess an uncon- 
trouled authority, which, if exercised in favour of 
Christianity, might make many of them nominal pro- 
fessors, at least, of our religion. Such persons would 
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bfing no boDonr to the eanse they emfane^ and^ 
if thqr did^ no sadi means sboold be enpk^ed to gain 
them. The legitimate influence of native conT^erts 
sndi as I have referred to^ must he the influence of 
their characters, and die influence of their writinga 
Their rank and station, their talents and learning, wffi 
oommand attentioa to the rehgion of their choice^ and 
their writings will explain, with genuine native ittaa* 
trations, its endencea and exceilendes, Missioiiaries 
are useful and even necessary^ but Aey are so prino- 
pally to awaken the dormant reason and conscieiiee of 
intelligent natives, and tiiey may be considered auooess- 
iul in proporticm as they have been able^ by educatioB 
or by pleaching, to call forth the energies of such men, 
who, if Christianity is to be spread throughout India, 
must ultimatdy be the chief instruments in its prafia- 
gation* I would, however, repeat, that we must wait 
for a greater extension of general inibrmaition, and a 
more improved state c£ society, before many, porhaps 
I should say any, such converts can be jnsdy expected. 
The very gradual and almost silent prioress of Unitsr 
rianism for many years in the New-England States of 
America, followed by the unexpected pubiie professioa 
of its doctrines, widiin a late period, by numerous indi- 
viduals and congregations, sffords an illustration of the 
-mode in which it appears probable diat Christianity 
will work its way in this country, and obtain at last 
^^ a local halntation and a name** anunigst its inha- 
bitants. Hindoos are not, upon the whole, more op- 
posed to Unitarian Christianity tiban were the original 
-setders in Massachusetts. 

^^ XIX.-**^re the iroMlatums which have been madCy 
faUhfiil i-^freefrijm seektrian i$^uence, as to the ex^ 
premon of Ckn$tian doctrine .^ 
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A translation of the Scriptures into any lai^ui^ 
may be considered faithful in respect of its adherence 
to the idioms of that lai^age^ or its adherence to the 
text of the original. 

(1.) On die subject of native idioms^I would not 
for a moment presume to set my <^inion in oppoaitioa 
to that of any of those worthy, and able men who 
have wgaged in translating the Scriptures into the 
languages of this country, and least of all in oppositioiOL 
to that of the venerable Christian and extensive scholar 
who has for so many years presided over the departr 
ment of translations at Serampore. Instead c^ this^ I 
.will endeavour^ as intelligibly as I can^ to describe two 
mistakes^ one in each of the two current B^igallee 
Versions of the New Testament^ which were first 
pointed out to me by a native gentleman with whom I 
was reading the Scriptures in that language. Thrt 
native gentleman was Bammohun Roy's eldest son, 
Radha Prasad Roy> who^ besides speaking th^ Bei^ 
gatlee as his native tongue^ has made a respectable 
proficiency in Sunskrit, as well as in Persian and 
Arabic. 

Dr. Cwsy^ the author of one of the versions refer- 
red tO| translates John iii. 15 and 16, in the following 
manner : — ^^ That thos€» who believe in him should not 
utterly perish, but that every one should have eternal 
life. God so loved th^ world that he gave his mily- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believetb in him should 
not utterly perish, but have eternal life.** The toistake 
to which I would request your attention as materially 
affecting the meaning of the whole passage. is that 
^lenoted by the word printed in Italics, and ebnsisting 
in the insertion of the word so printed, not only with- 
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out any corresponding term being found in the Greek^ 
which I do not now insist on^ but in such a conneidoD 
as to convey to a native a sense altogether repugnant 
to the doctrine and spirit of the gospel. '^ If^ th^o^* 
inquired vay native friend^ ^' I do not believe in Christt 
does this involve my tttt^ destrudum ; not only my 
own destruction^ but that of all connected with me ? 
Is the belief of the gospel the only means of escaping 
from fitter destruction, the destruction of myself, my 
wife, my children, my dependent, my servants, my 
ALL?** Whatever be the sense. of the passage, this k 
not and cannot be its sense, however comformable such 
a sense may be to Oriental ideas and Oriental usage. 
Esther ix. 25; Daniel vi. 24. Whether the passage refer 
to the temporal calamities of the unbelieving Jews, or to 
the future punishment of the wicked in general ; whether 
it refer to that punishment as consisting in absolute 
annihilation, or in positive misery, as eternal in its dura- 
tion or corrective in its design, still it is the punish- 
ment only of personal unbelief and transgression. 
" The wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him," 
and not upon another. This is the dictate of reason 
and the language of scripture ; and it requires no 
elaborate argument to vindicate the benevolent Jesus 
and his amiable disciple from the imputation of a con- 
trary doctrine, since it is only an unauthorized addition 
to their words which can afford the slightest ground 
for a chaise so abhorrent to all the one ever taught 
and the other ever wrote. Yet this is a doctrine 
which, without knowing it, I have perhaps thousands 
of times delivered in native assemblies, ^ih&n I sup- 
posed that I was preaching the glad-tidings of salva- 
tion; and this is a doctrine which the Missionaries 
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who use this version continue to preach under the 
same delusion ; for there is perhaps no single passage 
more frequently quoted than is this in their public 
ministrations to the natives. 

Again^ Mr. Ellerton, the author of the other Ben : 
gallee version, thus translates the 26th verse of the 
same chapter : " Then there arose a question between 
some of John's disciples and the Jews about tJie puri- 
fying act r The meaning, I suppose, is about bap- 
tism, and, as would appear probable from the context, 
about the baptism of John. But my native friend in- 
formed me, that the form of expression here employed 
is in modest language invariably appropriated, to that 
kind of purification or cleansing which a Hindoo per- 
forms after having obeyed the calls of nature. This 
is a less serious and is even a ludicrous blunder ; but 
both sufficiently illustrate the importance and necessity 
of endeavouring, in. the way I have already described, 
or in some other more effectual manner, to prepare 
native translators, whose acquaintance with the original 
languages of Scripture, or at least with the English, 
as well as with the vernacular tongue, can alone be a 
sufficient guard against such mistakes. 

After these examples it is unnecessary to adduce 
others of a similar kind ; although when it is con- 
sidered that both df them occur within the compass of 
the same chapter, it cannot seem improbable that such 
might easily be found.. 

(2.) With respect to adherence to the text of the 
original, I have already had occasion to state, that the 
Received Text has been invariably followed. To 
prove this, I shall now endeavour, in the three follow- 
ing Tables, to give you the result of a comparison be- 
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tureen the versions in my possession^ and the text 
of 6riesbach*8 Second Edition, printed at Halle, in 
Saxony, 1786. After exhibiting Griesbaeh*s varioos 
reading, or intimating his rejection of the received read- 
ing, I shall then quote Dr. Carey's version of the 'New 
Testament into Bengallee, Serampore, 1813; next, 
Mr. Ellerton's version of the New Testament into 
Bengallee, Calcutta, 1819 ; and, lastly, Mr. Martyn*s 
version of the New Testament into Hindbosthanee, 
Calcutta, 1817 : literally translating into English their 
respective readings and renderings, except in the third 
Table, where the original of Griesbach's text is given. 
The first of these versions is commonly used by the 
Baptist Missionaries ip Bengal, and is the basis of 
most of Dr. Carey's other translations ; the second is 
commonly used by Psedobaptist Missionaries, wheth^ 
Churchmen or Dissenters ; and the third may be con- 
sidered as the only current version in a language more 
generally understood throughout India dian any other 
of the vernacular dialects, the Serampore version into 
Hindoosthanee, printed only in the Nagree character, 
having, it is believed, already become nearly obsolete. 
I would have also quoted Dr. Carey's Sundcrit version, 
but I have never had an opportunity of obtaining a 
copy of it. There can be no doubt, however, that it 
is, as to the sense, the same as the Bengallee verrion ; 
and that Mr. Martyn's Persian is, in all important re- 
spects, the same as his Hindoosthanee versicm. 



VARIOUB READINGS. 
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TABLE I. 

Exhibiting the prindpal of Griesbach's Tarious readings in the Gospel of Matthew, 
with Dr. Carey's, Mr. fiUerton's, and Mr« Martjfm's reoderings. 



Text, 



<fW* 



tUes. 



ii. 11. WW, 
V. tr. «MM»(- 



Virsiim, 



«r. the gen- 



▼i. 1. righte> 
oasness. 



iitg. 



13. want- 



ing. 



18. 



saw. 



to the people of 
former times. 



the pablieans. 



alms. 



for the kiagdom« 
and pomer. and 
(lory is thiite, al- 
ways ftftd at every 
iutaaU Axaen. 



making manifest. 



Mr. MUtrMn's 

Version. 



saw. 



Version. 



viii. SO. want- 



ing. 



m. iBto4he 
swine— all the herd. 



ing. 



is. iS. wtmt- 



x.8« raise the 
dead, cleanse the 
lepers. 



XV. 8. this peift* 
pie hononreth me 
with the lips, bat. 



JesQs. 



into the 'herd of 
swine—all the herd 
of swine. 



to undergo a ehange 
of mind% 



cleam the Ufv^t 
nUae the dead. 



to the former peo- 
ple. 



the publieans. 
almsgiving. 



for the kingdom* 
and pow«r»and glo- 
ry is thine, always 
and at every in. 
stant. Amen. 



in a public manner. 



Jesus. 



into Hie herd of 
swine— the whole 
herd of swine. 



for iSie purpose ot 
causiqg iSnn mind to 
turn. 



cleanse the It pens, 
rsMethedcad* 



found, 
to the ancients. 

the publicans. 

alms. 



for the kingdom, 
and power, and glo. 
ry is thine for ever. 
Amen. 



these jpeffd^ come 
near to me with 
their mouth and 
honour me with 
their lifli^JNit. 



this people is com- 
ing near to me with 
their mouth, and is 
honouring me with 
the lips, but, 



publicly. 



Jesus. 



into the herd of 
swine — the whole 
herd of swine. 



to repentance. 



cleanse the Jiopers, 
raise the dead. 



this pegoplfe inqatoe 
for me with t^ir 
tongue, and honour 
me with the lips, 
bai. 
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Gri€thmeh*9 
Text. 



xix. ir. Why 
askcBt thoa me con- 
cerning foodt One 
only is good. 



xz. St* wMMHmg, 



Dr. Cwef9 
Veriion. 



xxiii. 8. wmUit^. 



xxiii. 15. ii^nft- 
tice. 



XXV* 13* 



xxvii. 35. wanU- 
ing. 



wiiy callest thon me 
holyf Except the 
One Ciodf no one is 
holy* 



andstaall ye be able 
to be immersed with 
the immersion with 
which I am im- 
mersedt 



Christ is he. 



self'gntification. 



in which the son of 
man cometh. 



for the purpose of 
fnlfllling the word 
of this prophet ; 
they having ca«it 
lots divided his gar- 
ments. 



Mr* murtm't 
VertUm. 



why callest thon me 
holyt No one is 
holy, except one. 
that is, God. 



and can ye be bap- 
tised with the bap- 
tism with which I 
am being baptiaedf 



Christ is he. 



excess. 



in which the son of 
man cometh* 



that those words 
might be fulfilled 
which were spoken 
by the prophet ; my 
garments they divi- 
ded amongst them- 
selves* and for my 
vesture they cast 
lots. 



Mr. 

VerHom, 



why callest tltoame 
good f No ■ one is 
good, except 
who is God. 



and can yon. snlbaiit 
to the washing to 

which I submitf 



who is the Messiah. 



intemperance. 



in which the son of 
man cometh. 



that what the pro- 
phet spohe may be 
fQllllled; tbey di- 
vided my clothes 
among themselves, 
and cast lots fox 
my garments. 



TABLE n. 

Exfaibiting Griesbach's various readings of texts important in controyeisyy 
with JOr. Carey's, Mr. EUerton*8y and Mr. Martyn's renderings. 



Grie$bach*s 
Text. 


Dr. Carei^g 
Verstom* 


Mr. mitrton's 
Vertiam, 


Mr. Martin's 
rcrswn. 


Acts XX. 98. the 
church of the Iiord 
which he purchased 
with his own blood. 

Bph. iii. 0. want- 
ing* 

Philip, iv. 13.«MM«- 


the church which 
God has purchased 
with his own blood. 

thro* ^esns Christ. 

Christ. 


God's own blood- 
purchased church. 

thro* Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ* 


the church of God 
which he purchased 
with his own very 
blood. 

through Jesas the 
Messiah. 

the Messiah. 



J 
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lis 



GHuktteh** 
Text. 



Coloas. L S. wtuU- 
ing. 



ing. 



14. uatU- 



1 Tim. iii. 16. He 
who was. 



1 John V. 7. 8. want- 
ing. 



Jade li. To tiM 
only God, our Sa- 
vioar, throoghlesiis 
Christ oar Lord, bie. 



Apocal. i« 8. I am 

the A and the O^ 
saith the Lord Ood, 
who. 



11* wmttlMg. 



JDr<,Omref$ 



and the Lord 
Christ. 



throogh his blood. 



God Irho was. 



in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, and the Word, 
andtheHolySpirit ; 
and these three are 
one. And tliere are 
also three things 
that give witnesson 
earth. 

To the'onlv wise 
God oar Savionr, 



The lord Mith, I 
am 9 (K«) andSF 
(Ksiiii),ih« first and 
the last, wh0. 

I am <f (Kn) and 

3f (Ksha),the first 
)uid the last. 



igr. SUertMt^* 



and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 



throngh his blood. 



God was. 



in heaven, the FA^ 
ther, and the Word, 
and the Holy Spi- 
rit ; and these three 
are one. Moreover, 
three give witness 
on earth. 



Tb the only wise 
6od| onr Bavionr, 
be. 



The Lord ialchthi^, 
I am Alpha and 
Omega,the first and 
the last, who. 



I am Alpha and 
Oiaegitfthe first and 
theiasu 



Mr. Mvrtw't 

TerHon. 



and the Lord Jesos 
the Messiah. 



on account of his 
blood. 



God was. 



in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, and the Word, 
and the Holy Spi- 
rit ; and these three 
are one. And there 
are three on earth 
that give witness. 



To the. only. Wise 
God and oar Sa- 
viour, be. 



It is the Lord who 
declares, I am Al- 
pha and Omega, the 
beginning uid the 
ending. 



I am Alpha and 
Omega,the first and 
the last. 



ii > 



TABLE HL 

Exhibiting texts wUch are important in controversy, but which have no various 
relkfinghi Giksbfich, wKh Dr. Carey's! Mr. Ellerton^ anifl Mr. Martyn's 
renderings. 



~ 



Griesbaekft 
Text. 



Matt, xxviii. 18l 
/Sonrri^orrfc. 



Dr.Caireft 
V9rH§H. 



Mr. EUtrton'M 
VtriUm. 



hmptiMing. (Greek 
word in Bengallee 
characters.) 



Mr. Martpti 
Version. 



washing (frequently 
used in the sense of 
dpeing). 



H 
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SEVERAL VERSIONS. 



Grieihaek's 
Text. 



MatU 



kxvUL 19. 



Veniom, 



Mr, Siierton's 
■Ferwian. 



Mir. Martpm'* 
Vtrst^m. 



Si. rm/ woiHf. 
lohn i. s. woMTa 



M9 tvirit, (The 
Bengallee is a com- 
pound tenii»th« sep- 
arateoartt of which 
signinr retpeetive- 

botM acomponna 
it ha« a ttrlctly per- 
sonal tifliiilcation, 
and is commonly 
applied to any one 
of exemplary piety 
andgooonets.) 



world. 



M tMrngt wtr^Jhr- 
med Iv AIM. (The 
Bengallee or rather 
Sanskrit preposition 
here translated 6y. 
is invariably nsed 
to denote tne j»H- 
mmrp cante oTan 
effect.) 



AfflyjplriOthesame 
compound termthat 
Dr. Carey employs. 



phrase comnBostlv 
bsed by Ma«sal- 
inans to deacnbe 
the angel Gabriel). 



Bom. is. «. MM <f 
ily ^ Xp«$-ec Ts Ka- 
ra capmok i m m 
varranf 8m$ tiiX»- 



world. 



eU things 
ttd/nmU. (Here 
it is put by mistake 
for Mmi for in verse 
1«, Mr. E. reads 
from him. The mis- 
take is easily ac- 
counted for in Ben- 
gallee,or perhaps it 
is a typographical 
error. 



tserlff. 



mU thimMt were 
dmeed/rem " 
bghimj. 



(" 



and from whemfiHth 
respect to the bodp, 
wes the Christ, who 
is the cMtf of aU, 
the true-wise-biess- 
edOod. Amen. 



mtdfrom ihem,with 
respect tothe bedp, 
was Christ, who is 
the unlvcrsai cMef, 
the etemaUfUessed 
God. Amen. 



Philipp. ii. «. TO 



■the being God's e- 
quat. 



and With respect U 
the bodp, the Messi- 
ah aisosmrmng/rom 
them. He aiome is 
the Supreme God, 

who i* yroi'*^!^ 
ever. Amen. {The 
I ambiguity of the 
original is here well 
preserved.) 



^h. V. 5. » 2J P*" 
KOU Btov. 



the beingQod^s4eqnai 
r«9iMii~« different 
term from that 
which Dr. C. em- 
ploys, but having 
the same force). 



fthe being GodPe e- 
quai. 



in the kingdom of 
Christ and of€fod, 



in Christ and God^s 
kingdoth. 



in the Messiah 
GotPs Mngdom. 



SEVERAI. VERSIONS. 
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Griesbach't 
Text, 



Colosa. ii. •. ^< ^ 
atn^ NOTMiui toof 
TO wXvipvi/ta mii d^c- 

Tttas ii. 13. rw 
fAtyakov Btcv km 
a-ttnifo^ iffAW liq~ 

Heb. i. S. ii* «3 xoi 



Dr. Cattif^% 
FertioM* 



for the fuU DHty 
dwells entirelif in 
Ckriet. 



tkegreat€fod, to wit, 
our Savhomr Jesus 
Ckristt 



through whom also 
heereuted allworlds 



S Peter i. 1. tov 

I John iU. 18. <y 
rovTf tyifwcaju» 

tuLUvoi inttf i}/buvy 
Tipf iJAf^p dvrtiti 

▼. so. icai 

Btv^f at Tf vl^ 
mne Ji^ereXftarf. 



GodandourSuvimsr 
Jesue Christ, 



We see the lave of 
Christ In Ms giving 
hie l^e/or us. 



we also are in him 
who is true, to wit, 
in hie eon Jesus 
Chriet, 



Mr. mierten'e 
Version. 



Mr. Martfn*e 
Version. 



for the entire ful- 
ness qf Deitg, being 
possessed ofafitrm, 
is dwelling in Mm. 



the great God and 
Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour. 



for the whole perfec- 
"^tion of DHty eonti- 
nues to be embodied 
in Mm. 



the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus 
the Messiah. 



tmd through whom\and bg whom he 
he created the world made both worlds 



^c. 



God and So- 
Jesus Christ. 



Bg this we know his 
love that he gaveup 
his own Itfefor us. 



moreover, we are in 
him who is true and 
in his son, Jesus 
Christ. 



(i. e. the world 
above and theworld 
below; or the hea- 
vens and the earth). 



God end our Sa- 
viour Jesus the Mes- 
siah. 



We by this know 
love, that he for us 
offered up his own 
Hfe* 



we, then, rea$ain in 
Mm who is true, to 
wit, in Jesus the 
Messiah who is his 



son. 



The first of these tables is intended to show that 
the Received Text has been generally followed in 
translating those passages of the gospel of Matthew 
which could have called forth no theological prejudice ; 
and if this has been done in the gospel of Matthew^ it 
is unnecessary to prove to^you, at greater length, that 
the same rule has been adopted in translating the 
other books of the New Testament. The Second Ta- 
ble shows that the Received Text has been followed 
in retaining those readings of texts important in con- 
troversy^ which even the most orthodox divines, guided 
by the universally acknowledged principles of Bib- 

h2 
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lical criticiBin, have agreed to reject. And the 
Table shows the greater or less scope which has been 
given to sectarian feelings in the translation, of texts 
about the reading of which opinion is uniform, but on 
ihe interpretation of which various sects pronounce 
differently. It cannot but excite deep regret t;hat Mr. 
Mart3m in particular, while justly ranking so highly 
jFor disinterestedness as a Minister of the gospel^ and 
jfor zeal as a Missionaiy, should seem so fiu* to have 
foi^otten the claims which the Christian world had 
upon him as a Divine and as a Scholar* He was a 
member of an English University, of that University 
which has enjoyed the labours of Bishop Marsh ; he 
was a fellow of a College ; he was a Cl^gyman of 
the. Established Church : and yet ^ere is to be found 
in his version nearly as strict an adherence to the Re- 
jceived Text, and as wide and numerous departures 
^m the critical standards of the original, as if he had 
been the unprivileged and uiipatrpnized Dissenter. 

'^ XX. Are there caty particuhr parts qf Indian or 
of the East^ where efforts Jar propqgathlig Ckristiamiy 
or preparing the way for it, might he made with better 
hopes than in others ?'^ 

As far as I have recdved information it does not 
<appear thak the resourses of Unitarian Christians are 
so ample as to justify them in sending their Mis- 
sionaries to many diflferent places, or in seeking to 
spread their labours oyer a very wide surface. Even 
if they were ^ able to do so, it might still perhaps be 
doubted whether a concentration of eflbrt at some one 
place would not more effectually conduce to the success 
of the gospel, than the labours of several individuals 
separated by a distatice of hundreds, ^haps thousands. 
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of miles from each other* If to these considerations 
be added the important situation and character of 
Calcutta, the capital of British India,^ and the empo- 
rium of the East, the advantage that would result 
from an impression hemg made in favour of Christi* 
anity upon the educated classes of its numerote native 
population, and tlie probability, irom the present state 
of things as already described, that such ah impres* 
sion might, to a considerable extent, be made by the 
labours of Unitarian Missionaries, you will, perhaps, 
be prepared for the conclusion to winch I am disposed 
to come, that this city presents a better prospect of 
success than any other part of India or of the East. 
Besides^ I cannot forget that, in replying to your dif*- 
ferent queries, I have been under the necessity of 
stating many circumstances of a discouraging, as well 
as others of an encouraging nature ; and that, there- 
fore, the effect of the whole may, perhaps, be to lead 
yourself and fiiends rather to make an experiment for 
some years upon a small scale, than to launch forth at 
once, with all the means which you can command, in 
prosecution of an object, the attainment of which must, 
in the present state of things, appear to a cool obr 
jserypr at least doubtful, although, in the view of the 
enlightened Christian, it is ultimately certain. If such 
should be the effect, the experiment, to be just, ought 
to be made under the least unfavourable circumstances, 
and whatever may be its result, it cannot, I think, be 
doi|bted that Calcutta presents fewer obstacles, and 
affords greater &cilities, than any other part of the 
Eastern world. 

Next to Calcutta, and the territories subject to the 
Ben^l P^ide»<;y, Idadras, Bombay, Columbo, and 
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Singapore, may be mentioned as presenting consider- 
able opportunities of probable usefulness in preparing 
the way for the spread of Christianity. The Punjab 
also, inhabited by the Shikhs, would seem to offer an 
inviting field of exertion to Unitarian Missionaries. 
The ancestors of this people renounced Hindooism^ 
and, without becoming Mussulmans, professed the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity, combining, however^ ia 
their system, various principles and practices of both 
religions. (See Ward's View, Vol. II. pp. 431 — 445 ; 
and Malcolm's Sketch of the Hindoos, Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. XI.) Notwithstanding the arbitrary and 
unstable character of the government, the prudent la- 
bours of Unitarian Missionaries would probably meet 
with an adequate reward. 

Leaving India, the only other country which ap- 
pears to present an opening in any degree favourable 
to the preparatory labours of Christian Missionaries, 
is Persia, the country to which the pious and devoted 
Martyn, with just penetration, directed his views, and 
in which, w4th a Martyr^s zeal, he offered up himself 
upon the sacrifice and service of the Christian faith. 
As, however, there are here also both fevourable^and 
unfavourable circumstances, I will briefly state both, as 
far as I am acquainted with them. f 

(1.) Of circumstances favourable to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into this coulitry, I need scarcely 
mention, that the inhabitants are Mussulmans, and, 
consequently, firm believers in the Unity of God. This 
is a great encouragement to Unitarian Missionaries, 
but to them only ; and in proportion as it encourages 
them, it must discourage Trinitarian Missionaries. 
** The liberality,** indeed, as Sir Robert Ker Porter 
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obsierves in hi^ Travels, " with which Mr. Martyn's 
doctrines were permitted to be discussed, and the hos- 
pitality with which their promulgator was received 
by the learned, tlie nobles, and persons of all ranks, 
cannot but reflect lasting honour on the government, 
and command our respect for the people at large ;"* 
but the nature of the objeddcMis by which his religious 
system was constantly assailed, sufficiently evinces that 
the Trinity, with the doctrines which it involves, will 
prove an insurmountable obstacle to the propagation 
of Christianity in Persia, by those who hold it. It 
may be added, that the Persians, like all other Mussul- 
muans, acknowledge the prophetic character of Jesus. 

(2.) The Persians, as a nation, are Dissenters from 
the established creed of all other Mohummudan coun- 
tries, which is that of the Soonnee^ while theirs is 
that of the Sheeah, sect. The consequence is, that 
they have indulged in a greater freedom of inquiry 
and speculaticm on all subjects, and more easily tole- 
rate a diversity of sentiment in religion, than other 
Mussulmans. This has probably contributed, in no 
inconsiderable degree, to give them that independent, 
liberal, and polished character for which they are so 
distinguished among Mohummudan nitons, and which, 
while it threatens less danger there than elsewhere to 
the professors of any new faith, would seem to have a 
very favourable aspect upon any attempt that may be 
made to make tbem acquainted with the pure doctrines 
of Christianity.. 

(3.) The number of Dissenters from the national 
creed of Persia is great, and though they appear ra- 
ther to be connived at than tolerated, yet that num- 
ber is inqreasing. They consist principally of those 
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called Soofies, Ibr an aocount of whose nuBDerouB dtvi- 
rions and sob^visioDS, I refer you to Sir John Mal- 
coWs History of Penia. They may in general be 
described ^s disbelieving the divine mission of Mohum- 
mud, and believing in the Unity of God, but indulging 
(like the£>llow«« of the Vedant system in India, whom 
diey closely resemble) in a mystical devotion and an 
apathetic morality. The simple and bcaaevolent ^^s- 
tem of the gospel, while it leaves untouched what is 
valuable, will supply what is wanting, and oorrect what 
4s erroneous, and when fully understood, will, it seems 
probable, be readily embraced^ 

{4.) The present king <?( Vetm is desirous of ia*- 
viting emigrants to setde in his dominions, as appears 
from some measures which were taken for that pur- 
pose by the late Envoy to the Britirii Court Tlik 
would seem to present a favourable opening to Mis- 
sionaries; although it cannot be doubted that they 
will be less disposed to receive from foreigners lessons 
on reli^n, than on the arts and science. 

In corroboration of some of the preceding remarks, 
J subjoin anoUier extract from Sk Robert Ker Por- 
ter's Travels in P^sia. *^ The kingdom of Persia," 
he says, '^ is daily becoofiing a field of greater and 
more interesting promise to the adventurous Mission- 
ary. Like all other Mahomedau countries, it has, 
liirQUgh the warlike character oi the people and the 
despotic authority <^ their sovereigns, been too long 
believed to be inaccessible to the efibrts of Christian 
enterprize. But the reasons which were powerfiil in 
other spheres of Mahomedan influence, never listed 
with the samerforce in IWsia; and the force which 
they did possess il^ already weakened, l^he Persians 
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were the disciples of Ali^ and have long prid^ tfaem^ 
selves in throwing off many of the superstitious shac- 
kles of the false Prophet : they are accounted heretics 
by the Turks and Arabs. The sound sense tvjth which 
they are endowed, has led them to renounce many 
absurdities for which other Mahomedans have a super- 
stitious veneration ; and the high degree of tx>lish to 
which they have alwap aspired^ has led them to con- 
test ^e points of faith^ in questions between them and 
their opponents, by the powers of reason rather than 
with the sword." 

(1.) .CNF circumstances unfavourable to the propaga- 
tion of Christianity in Persia, I may repeat the remaik 
contained in the above quotation respecting the des- 
potic charactor of the government There is much 
practical tolerance, but there is no security for its con- 
tinuance, as every thing depends upon the humour of 
the prince and the spirit of the times. A sect hostile 
to th^ established creed may be permitted to promul- 
gate its tenets for some time, when perhaps the into- 
lerance of the r^gning sov^^ign, or the fanaticism of 
the people^ will unexpectedly subject its adherents to 
all the miseries of persecution. 

(2.) The unc^tainty attending the succession to the 
throne, and the civil wars that arise from hence, must 
operate as a great bar to all religious and moral im- 
provement. This remark applies peculiarly to the pre- 
sent times. The reign of the present King has been 
long and happy, but his demise will probably be fol- 
lowed by the attempts of several pretenders to seize 
the crown, and by that aiiarehy and bloodshed which 
usually result from sucli a 9tate of things. I need not 
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point out how unfriendly this must be to the steady 
and successful prosecution of Missionary labours* 

(3.) Hie low state of morals generally is very dis- 
couraging. Unnatural crimes are said to be practised 
in Persia to an unparalleled extent. The pure reli- 
gion of Jesus, therefore, when faithfully exhibited, 
will prove little congenial with the licentious character 
of the people. Although, however, this will probably 
long blind them to the excell^ice of Christiauity^ yet, 
viewed aright, it should rather stimulate the zeal <^ 
Christians to bring them under the influence of that 
religion which affords the only adequate remedy to all 
the moral disorders of man. 

(4.) All that they have hitherto known of Chris* 
tianity must have tended to prejudice, them against it 
T^ey know it only from tlie accounts given by Mo- 
hummud in the Koran, and from the remnants of the 
Eastern churches to be found in Persia or cont^ous 
to it Hence, as has been already observed, the Per- 
sian writers uniformly speak of Christians as polythe- 
ists and idolaters. The labours of Mr. Marty n would 
not tend to remove this impression. 

Having thus briefly stated the different reasons 
which occur to me both for and against a missi<H] to 
Persia, I leave the whole subject to your own consi- 
deration. You will perhaps judge that such a mission 
is not advisable, at laast until the successor to the 
reigning monarch shall have firmly seated himself on 
the throne, and discovered the same disposition as his 
predecessor, to cultivate the arts of peace, and promote 
the improvement of his subjects*. 
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A Copy of the same Questions which were proposed to the Rev. Mr. 
Adam, (see pa^ 4,) was sent also to Ramhohun Roy, accompanied 
with the foUowmg Letter. 

Sir, Ckmhridge^ April 24^ 1823. 

Th£ subject and the occasion of this letter, I 
hope, will be thought to offer a sufficient apology for 
its being addressed to you by a stranger. A number 
of Unitarian Christians, with whom I am associated, 
take a deep interest in extending the knowledge and 
the blessings of Christianity to those who have not 
enjoyed its light. But they believe that the methods 
which have hitherto been employed, are not likely to 
be effectual ; yet they are miwilHng to relinquish the 
hope, that some others may be suggested by a better 
knowledge than we now possess of the actual state 
of things, that shall prove more successful. They, 
avail themselves therefore of this opportunity, through 
Captain Heard, who is the bearer of this, to endeavour 
to procure such information, as may assist them in 
judging, whether any thing can be done by them to 
advance the cause of Christianity in India. In pur- 
suance of their design, and by their desire, I have pre- 
pared a number of questions, a copy of which is en-- 
closed, upon which Captain Heard is kind enough to 
offer his services to obtain such information as he can 
from the best sources. From none can we hope for 
so much, or so satisfactory knowledge, as from your- 
self. In your excellent publications, some of which 
I have seen, we find much of the information which 
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we needed, and a satitfactoiy answer to some of the 
questions. 

Permit me. Sir, to express the veiy high gratifica- 
tion which I have derived from discussions of the most 
important subjects of Christian Theology, and inter- 
pretations of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
from the pen of a native of India, bearing such aiarks 
of .clear and enlightened views, and of extensive and 
accurate learning, as would do honour to the best edu- 
cated European divine. Allow me alsp, for the satis- 
fiu^ion which I have received from the perusal of 
your writings, to present you, together with my thanks, 
a few pamphlets; presuming that you may take an 
interest in knowing in what manner similar subjects 
are discussed by us in this part of the world. 

May J hope also that you will favour me virith your 
opinions, and with such infwmation as you can give, 
on the several topics to which the questions relate. 
Any infwmation or opinions on those subjects, or 
upon any other points which you may think would be 
useful to us, will be highly valued, and received with 
great reelect and thankfulness, by. Sir, 

Yours with h^h consideration, 

HENRY WARE. 

P. S. Besides the questions which accompany this, 
there is another upon which I am desirous c£ your 
opimm. It is this. With the complete knowledge 
which you possess of the character both of the Hindoo 
and of the Christian Theology, and of their moral in- 
fluence and tendency, do you think it desirable, that the 
inhabitants of India shouki be converted to Christi- 
anity ; in what decree desirable, and for what reasons? 

H. W, 
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Sir, 

With no ordinary feetings of satisfaction I have 
the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
April last, which, together Mrith the queries it enclosed, 
I had the pleasure of receiving by the liands of my 
friend Captain Heieird. I now b^ to be allowed, in 
the first place, to express my gratitikle for your kind 
notice of a stranger like myself, residing in a remote 
country ; and, secondly, to return my sihcere thanks 
for the most acceptable present of books with which 
you have favoured me. 

I should have answered your letter by the ship 
Bengal ; but I regret to say, that my time and atten- 
tion had been so much engrossed by constant control 
versies with pol3rtheists bodi of the West and East^ 
that I had only leisure to answer by that opportunity 
a short letter which I had the pleasure of receiving 
from Mr. Reed of Boston, and was obUged to defer a 
reply to your queries until the present occasion. For 
this apparent neglect I have to request your pardon. 

I have now prepared sudi replies to those queries 
as my knowledge authorizes tod my conscience per^ 
mits ; and now submit them to your judgment There 
is one question at the conchiding part of your lett^, 
(to wit, ^^ Whether it be desirable that the inhabitants 
of India should be converted to Christiahitv ; in what 
d^ee desirable, and for what reasons ?**) which I 
pause to answer, as I am led to believe from reason^ 
what is set forth in scripture^ that ^^ in every nation he 
ih^tjharefk God and worketh rigkleousness is accepted 
with him/' in whatever form of worship he may have 
been taught to glorify God. Nevertheless, I presun[ie 
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to think, that Christianity, if properly inculcated^ has 
a greater tendency to improve the moral, social, and 
political state of mankind, than any other known re- 
ligious system. 

It is impossible for me to describe the happiness I 
feel at the idea that so great a body of a free, en- 
lightened, and powerful people, like your countrymen, 
have engaged in purifying the religion of Christ from 
those absurd, idolatrous doctrines and practices, with 
which the Greek, Roman, and Barbarian converts to 
Christianity have mingled it irom time to time. No* 
thing can be a more acceptable homage to the Divine 
Majesty, or a better tribute to reason, than an attempt 
to root out the idea that the omnipresent Dei^ 
should be generated in the womb of a female, and 
live in a state of subjugation for several years, and 
lastly ofier his blood to another person of the Godhead^ 
whose anger could not be appeased except by the 
sacrifice of a pwtion of himself in a human form ; so 
no service can be more advantageous to mankind than 
an endeavour to withdraw them from the belief that 
an imaginary faith, ritual observances, or outward 
marks, independently of good works, can cleanse men 
from the stain of past sins, and secure their eternal 
salvation. 

Several able friends of truth in England have, in 
like manner, successfully engaged themselves in this 
most laudable undertaking* From the nature of her 
constitution, however, these worthy men have not only 
to contend with the religious prejudices of education 
in the popular corruptions of Christianity ; but are 
also opposed by all the force which th^ Established 
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Church derives from the abundant revenues appro- 
priated to the sustainers of her dogmas. Happily for 
you, it is only prejudice, unarmed with wealth and 
power, that you have to struggle with, which, of itself, 
I must confess a sufficiently formidable opponient. 

Your country, however, in free inquiry into religious 
truth, excels evaa England, and I have therefore every 
reason to hope, that the truths of Christianity will 
soon, throughout the United States, triumph over the 
present prevailing corruptions. I presume to say, 
that no native of those States can be more fervent than 
myself in praying for the uninterrupted happiness of 
your country, and for what I cannot but deem essen* 
tial to its prosperity— the perpetual union of all the 
States under one general government* Would not the 
glory of England soon be dimmed, were Scotland and 
Ireland separated from her? This and many other 
illustrations cannot have escaped your attention. I 
think no true and prudent friend of your country could 
wish to see the power and independence at present 
secured to all by a gaieral government, exposed to the 
risk that would follow, were a dissolution to take place, 
and each state left to pursue its own individual interests, 
and maintain them from her own resources. As Cap- 
tain Endicott has been kind enough to offer to take 
charge of any parcel that I might wish to send you, I 
have the pleasure of sending the accompanying publi- 
cations, of which I beg your acceptance. I now. con- 
clude my letter with sincere wishes for your health and 
success, and remain, with the greatest r^ard. 

Yours most obediently, 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 

Calcutta, February % 1824. 
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^* L IFhat is the real success of the greai exertions 
which are nuddng for the conversion cf the natives cf 
India to Christianity?'' 

<<]L fHua is the nwnber and character of converts P"* 

To reply to each of these qoertiaDS is indeed to 
enter on a rery delicate subject ; as the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries of Serampcre determinedly contradict any 
one that may express a donbt as to the suooess of thdr 
labours ; and they haire repeatedly given Ihe puUk: to 
understand, that their converts were not only nuigaeroas 
but also respectable in (har conduct x while the young 
Baptist Missionaries in Calcutta^ though not inferior 
to any Missionaries in India in abifities and acquife- 
ments, both European and Asiatic^ nor in Christian 
zeal and exertions, are rincere enough to confisss openly, 
that the number of thar converts, after the hard la- 
bour of six y^tfs, does not exceed faitr ; mmI in like 
manner the Independent Missionaries of this city, 
whose resources are much greats than, those of Bap- 
tists, candidly acknowledge, that their Missionaiy exer- 
tions for seven years have been productive oid^ of one 
converL 

Toavoid, however, the occasion cS a further dispute 
on this point with the Seram|k>Te Misiicmariea, I 
beg to substiti:tte for my answer to the aboVe queries 
the language of the Rev. Abb& Dubois^ who, afkr a 
mission of thirty years in India, is better qualified tiian 
I am, to give a dedded opinion upon these siri>i€cta^ 
and whose opinions deserve more reliance tlna thoee 
of a private individual who has never engiiged in Mia- 
sionary duties. The quotation above alluded to is as 
follows* 

" Question of conversion* — ^The question to be con- 
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sidered may be reduced to these two points : First, 
Is there a possibility of making real converts to Chris- 
tianity among the natives in India? Secondly, Are 
the means employed for that purpose, and above all, 
the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the idioms 
of the country, likely to conduce to this desirable 
object? . , . 

*^ To both interrogatories I will answer in the n^a- 
tive : it is my decided opinion, first, that under existing 
circumstances there is no human-possibility of convert- 
ing the Hindoos to any sect of Christianity ; and, 
secondly, that the translation of the Holy Scriptures 
circulated, among them, so far fix)Ai conducing to this 
end, will, on the contrary, increase the prejudices of 
the natives against the Christian religion, and prove, 
in' many-respects, detrimental to it. These assertions, 
coming from a person of my profession, may to many 
appear bold and extraordinary : I will therefore sup- 
port them by such arguments and proofB, as a long ex- 
perience and practice in the career of prosel5rti8m have 
enabled me to adduce. " 

■ ^* When I was at Vellore, four years ago, in at- 
tendance on a numerotis congregation living in that 
place, having been informed that the Lutheran Mission- 
aries kept a Catechist or native religious teacher at 
that station^ on a Salary of five ps^odas a month, 
I was led to suppose that they had a numerous flock 
there ; but I was not a little • surprised, when on 
inquiry I found that the whole congregation consisted 
of only three incKviduizls, namely, a drummer^ a cook, 
and horse-keeper. 
" In the mean time, do not suppose, that those thin 

I 
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coDgrqg^tiaM ar? wholly oompfm^ of coov^rled pa- 
gnam ; gt l^a^l bi^lf cpnwte of QaljfaftUc ^ppstetw, who 
wmt; over to the Luth^r^n ^(bc^ iffi t^mes pf ^miiae^ <»* 
from okher^ intereglie^ ixiot;if es.. 

^Mt ifl not vnopmqno^ on t^e qoafl; tft se^ 9^v^ 
ifhfp wQces^ivelyr p^v^ froqi we reKg^on ^ 9A!R^ber> ac- 
cording to their actual interest. In my last jourp^y to 
Madras I h^cvm 9^vtmti^ with P^^y^ cpqvwti, 
who regularly changed tlp#« rdjgioNk twice % ye^r, wcl 
who^ for a long vhil?^ V^^ ili^ ^c^ ^Wt of being ab^ 
months Cathode and sii^ loonth^ P^ot^tant— r-rr. 

^^ Bi^hold the liuth^aii Mwk>Qf e^^Ush^ in India 
more than a ^ptyiy ago ; irtberrogate ita Misiawarie^ ; 
a^k th^i(A wM were th?i? siiMSflWfspa coring 991 long a 
p^riod^ awi tbrou^ ^\m% meaiv wcjf^, s^UM wei; tibe 
few pros^ylw they m^e^. Affcf ^hfim whether the ipr 
t0imt9 of th»ii: Sfict ar« ^i^promg^^ cjr whether they 
are gaimog gr<»Hp4i or wb^thl^F th^ i^iall V^W^W 
are not r^th^r dwin^Uipig away I 

^^ Qishpld tb^ ^]y ii^ijipt^iq^s, th^ i;ipi^;Q^cted and 
unassuming Moravian brethcea; a^h th^W hpw mtany 
CQpv^s they hava ijaad^ in Ind|a^ 4.i)i^f g a 9tays of 

ahwt aevepty y^arsg b^r (ww^dii^g thi^ (^(Miiwl Vh all it^ 
mkfiA simplicity : they m4) 9m^^ «»w^, Not m^ 
wt a ^in^ mm. 

^^ Bifhfjld tha^ NestfMiaqs l^ l^i^ajpcp;^ ; intfirrogatef 
them ; i^k th^ for ap acf oi:^t of th^ir wtP^^ iia th^ 
work of propdy^ti^m iia^ th^sf; vsfffde^k times ) ask thfitoi^ 
whather ti^ a^e gavi^g grwp4j ¥^4 whethiw th^ 
i^^^ests of thi^r ai\(ient sjMxle of wca:9h V^ ^ improy-. 
ing : they will reply, that so far from thi^ hfWg thf^ 
cdf^ tbair ^oiigr^a^^, qwcfr so %^mfishipg, aWP«nt- 



ing (aiieoirdttig to GibbdnV account) U 96^,000 Sdttt^, 
a¥e ho^ redue^ t6 kis than an eighth df thb humlier^ 
^nd ^re daily diMitvishingi 

'^ Behold kfae Baptist Misftionftries at SeWfl^jidre ^ 
iiMjuif^ what are their «cH)|ytwal %uc(»iciids on the ^hoireis 
bf the Ganges; aA tbieiii whdtb^r tjibse c^ti^elh^ly 
itit>Dtfc$ct Tiersiom^ ahieA^^ idiitained «t aan itnuftole ien^ 
pente^ havi^ produded the sin^eYe conversion of a single 
l^gan ; and I aria pdftsii«d^> ttra% if they aft^ asked 
-an attia^er lipoid thciir honour and consiSMiix^^ they wiH 
all reply ill the mgativ^** 

'' III. Are thd^ffmiM^ \lltMpr4fb$i (^tngtimity 
respeelMe f(]/t ilMr umletit(»uUngy their mor4ds^ wai 
theitcanditimmU^9'' 

In «nsw^ to ^rs quei^y i must again beg to refer 
yon to the abd^ve ^qifOtala[ohs from the Afab^ BubcMSt. 
FV>r my tm^ part> I hsM^e no pertonal J&faofdedg^ of 
any native convlMliYeapMtaifale for thenr nnikrstBnding, 
mon^ and comiitbn in life* 

**jWi Hf what xxaik mhe Ikeg generdifyj and vAat 
i^j^t 'km^ their prxfe^sbm if Chrixtimmiy vpwi thek 
stmdmgP'' 

It k l*eported^ and unii^drsaUy bdieved by the native 
inhabitants^ dist the geni^taKty^ if hot all of thdn, are 
of low ciste^ ^nd my aoqnaintance with tbe few of 
them I have met with htaa ina gteat degree confirmed 
me in this belief. 

tkf^^ 0tjfti^9n ether MiCiMi f^ 

Th« real niotives of bur action^ are vdy difii^lt 
to be discovered. AJl that I can say on this subject is^ 
that seVemt years agb thete wtas a pretty prevalent 
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report in this part of India, thiat a native embracni^ 
Christianity should be remunerated for his loss of caste 
by the gift of five hundred rupees, with a country-borH 
Christian woman as his wife; and wh3e this report 
had any pretension to credit, several nativ<ss ofered 
from. time to time to beoome Christians. The hope of 
any such recompense being taken away, the ckd con- 
verts find now very few natives iticlined to follow their 
example. This disappointment not only discourages 
further conversion, but has also induced several Moos- 
sulman converts to return to their, former faith ; and had 
Hindoos with equal facility admitted the return of out- 
castes to their society, a great number of them also 
would, I suspect, have imitate the conduct of their 
brother Moossulman conl^erts. In a populous countiy 
like Hindoostan, there are thousands of distressed out- 
castes wandering about, in whoili the smatiest hope of 
.woridly gain can produce an immediate change of re- 
ligious profession, and their conversion to Christianity 
is a matter of indifference to. the community at lai^. 
About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a 
Church Missionary who lives in my neighbourhood^ 
and whom I respect for his liberal conduct; and I even 
ofiered to send to that gentleman as many natives as 
he might wish to convert, on condition that he should 
maintain them at a fixed salary not exceeding eight 
rupees per month. 

"VI. Of what denoniinaiion qf ChrUHans have 
the Missionaries been most succes^l ; CatkoUc, Pro- 
iestcmt. Episcopalian^ Baptist, Trimtiman, Uniia^ 
rian?'' 

To the best of my belief no denomination of Chris- 
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tians has b^d any real success in bringing natives of 
India aver to the Christian faith. 

^^ VII, What is the number of IMtaricm ChristicmSy 
and are th^ chiefly native cr Europeans P"^ 
. The Rev, Mr. Jf^d^m is. the. only Unitarian Mis- 
sionary in Bengal^ and he publicly avowed Unita* 
rianism.so late, as the latter end of 1821. Notwith- 
standing the many disadvantages under which: he has 
been labouring, he has brought this system 'of Chris- 
tianity into notice in this part of the globe ; as previous 
to that period many did not know that there was such 
a thing as Unitariaiiism^ and Qth^s tried to stigmatize 
it^ in proportion as their prejudices for the corruptions 
of Christianity prompted them to abuse reason and 
common sense, withoilt fear of contradiction. Mr. 
Adam, although he has. made no avowed native con- 
vert, has already received every countenance from 
several respectable European gentlemen, and from a 
great number of the reading part of the native com- 
munity in Calcutta. 

^^ VIII, Haw. are they regarded and treated hy 
other Christians ? Is it with any peculiar hostility P"* 
^ The manner in which the rest of the Missionaries 
have treated Mr. Adam, since his avowal of Unita- 
rianism, is indeed opposed to the whole spirit of Chris- 
tianity. But towards other Unitarians, their conduct 
in general is similar to that of Roman Catholics to- 
wards Protestants, . 

" IX. What are the chief causes that have pre-^ 

ventedy and that continue to prevent ^ the reception of 

Christianky hy the natives of India P May much of 

the want of success be reasonably attributed to the 

form in which the religion is presented to them ?" 
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The diief cauids pMeh pt^^t tKe tiatiVbs <^ Indk 
from chan^g their religion ^m^ the ^idtiile k& htA foiiti^ 
in the DUfmrouB date of CtoistiiaiiB ¥rho are miaible to 
give an ahitWer to any nail thut )^8fcd;k tile fiefd^son of 
thi hope they ^rcfess^ vit. their reliaBcii on the sioactity 
of tfa^ booka received attong them fatt ¥evi*l^ attfthMr- 
ti^, and thb variety of pK^jAdkrt f^t^t^ in thl^f 
mifada in tire early p«rt 6f lili^. Th^i^ ^i^ ittoi^^ 
rap^ildHBd by the flr^eiid of the idss of 'i^m^ ^k ecm^ 
Bequencfe of apobtatey^ Which tteparfites a huthaiid fi^dri 
his wife^ a father from bit adnj and a mc^fef 6r&(A 
her danghter. Beaideb, the d#^tie» #hi«h tbfc Mi»- 
aionariea maintain and preitch <Bk6 \m W iSS ^i tiMi 
With reason than tbote ^fbsted by MdMtdniaiA, iind 
in Several pofaitB are equally al^uhci widi the popular 
Hindoo tsreed; Henee thttve k tio national inducement 
for ifeitfaer of these tribes to tey aside their ji^spectiy^ 
doctrinei^ and adopt those held up by the gsnetkUtf 
of Christians. 

'^ X. jire any of the causes qf fMntrt ^sitck u vu^ 
twrcy that U may be m Hte pander lof Unkariaii Chtis- 
lions io rmume than 9^ 

Unitarian Chrkitiakiity is not IsKposed to the laJst- 
mentioned bbgections ; lor even tb68e who ate iilimied 
to every t^igion admits that the Unitarian aystm is 
more conf<H^abte td the iMitnan HiHicfe'Stahding than 
any oth^ kooivn en9>ed. But tlv^ other obstadea ahove- 
mentioned must remain unshaken, ntitil the nati^ 
are enabled by the difiusion of Idiowledge to esSiadte, 
by comparing lond religion with miothetv tbar itepee^ 
tive merits and advabtages, aiid to Teliaquiah tfaei^ 
divisions, as destnujtive of national union as of social 
enjoyment. 



^ XI< ^T^ there c^ re(mm9 Jcr believing ifftqi, 
Chrktiajnity^y ojs it if h^ l^ Umto(ryj(fWS, wouH he 
more readi^ received hy uifeUig^t i|7«n4po$, than as. it 
is held by 'frinitq^iqfis .?"* 

In reply to this question, I repert yrha^t f sti^jt^ in 
answ^ to a que^cvi of «, ^im^^ar D^M^ure, put to nae by- 
Mr, Ree^i a^ gemtlen^ftp cf IJoi^^j yiz. •* Tfce i^atiye^ 
of Gliodpos^p^ in compiop vrij^ l^ose of q^hep coiaa- 
tries, are divided into two cbs$(e8^ tfare igno^s^U and the 
en^gbtened* Th^ nui^er of th? la]^ep is^ I am sorry 
to ^ay, comparatively veiy few here ; ^^1 tfy th(ese m^ 
the idea of a triune^Qqc^ a n^ai\-Gqd, ^fjd aj^p, the ides^ 
of the appearance of God in tljie liipd^ly'shapi^.of a clpve, 
or th^t of the blood of God; ^h^d £>r tl^ payment of 
^ delj^t, geepi ^tife}.y He^thjexifs^ and ajl^urd, and cpn-. 
sequently th^r sinc^e convi^rs^ tp [Trinil^rianQ^ 
ChrnitiiKHty P»^8^ tje w>i;iJly wapowft^l^, But tl^ey 
WonJ4 Hot s??Rpi§ to eflabrape, or at least to epcouragej^ 
the lJi[i^aii£^n^ste^> of Christianity^^ were it uicqlcated, 
911 tliew in ^ wteJUgiye npfflane^ Tb? ffivaxex class^ 
I mei^ the i^or^Q^ vp^ be enf«»ie§ tq l)qth systen^s 
of Chmtij^nity, '^riq^jitRirijpipRi anfi Unitari^nisin, ^a 
they feel great rAl^uf^fse ift fpra^jiiang the deitiejs^ wor-. 
^lHp|i?4 ^y ^9h fa%i?| fo» for^gii Qf)4p, in sul^stitu- 
tiRg the bilqp^ oC Gf^fpv Hhe v^tej: of tlie Giauges as,a 
purtfyiflg gjufe^lfwcej sftlil^idgaof ftn invisible Being 
as the solft o^jfff^, p( i^rprshipj, mait^^ipf^ by Unita- 
ria94t i^ ^f^^iff^ tq t|l^e^ und)3rst:9]pidkig. Under these 
dr^ufgst^^M^ 1^ yrqv^ \)e i^lvisahle^ ift toy hutoble 
qf4i^)0fi) difit qnff. or twOi ^f not rnqve gentlemen, weH 
qualified to teach ]^ngli$h li^r^re ^i^d sqi^noe^ and 
iiotp4 for t^W WPKal ^»r4«c*, ^o^Jd Ijjp employed to 
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cultivate the understandings of the present ignorant 
generation, and thereby improve their hearts, that the 
cause of truth may triumph over false religion, and 
the desired comfort and happiness may be enjoyed by 
men of all classes.** 

^^ XII. Can any aid he given hy Unitarians to the 
cause of Christiamty in Indiay with a reasonable pros- 
peat of sticcess P If any can he given, of what kmdy 
in what way, hy tvhat means /** 

In answer, I beg to refer you to my reply to the 
preceding question, and only add here, that every one 
who interests himself in behalf of his fellow-creatures, 
would confidently anticipate the approaching triumph 
of true religion, should philanthropy induce you and 
your friends to send to Bengal as many serious and 
able teachers of European learning and science and 
Christian morality, unmingled with religious doctrines, 
as your circumstances may admit, to spread knowledge 
gratuitously among the native comipunity, in con- 
nexion with the Rev. Mr. Adam, whose thorough 
acquaintance with the language, manners, and prgu- 
dices of the natives, render's him well qualified to co- 
operate with them with every prospect of success. 

" XIII. Would it he of any use to send Uidtarian 
Missionaries with a view to their preaching Chris- 
tianity for the purpose of converting adult natives ? 

Much good cannot be expected from public preach- 
ings at present, on account of the obstacles above- 
mentioned. It is, however, hoped, that some of the 
teachers that may be sent out may preach with gradual 
success in the public place of worship. 

" XIV. PTmld it he useful to estahUsfi Umtarian 
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JUtsshnoTf Schaob far the instruction of tie eMUrm 
of ff^xUbes in the nuRme^nts ^ a European edtmc^wn, 
in ihe English tangtuxgey in Christian nuxrality^ ming- 
Ung with it very little in^ruction relative to the ddc^' . 
trines (f Christianity ^ leaving them chiefly or jivhqlhf 
out 6fvieWy t^ be learned i^ierward from our books 

cmd our eoacmple ^^'^ 

This wcnrfd be certainly of great use, and this is the 
only way of improving their understandings, and ulti- 
i^ately meliorating their hearts, 

'^ XV. Are there many intelligent natives who are 
miUing to learn the languages of Europe^ to cuUiDate 
its literature^ and to make themseb^es acquainted with 
our reUgion as it is found in our booksyjond to emmtitus 
the evidences of its truth and dioine migin ?^ 

Tfaete are numeiroiis inteUigdnti natives^ who thirst 
after JSuropean Imowledge and literature, but not 'toany 
who wish to be made acquainted with the Chritti»i 
religion and to examine its trutl^ being chiefly deterred 
by the difficulty (if not iitfeer impossibility) attached to 
the acquirement of a correct notion of the tremendous 
mystical doctrihes which the Missionaries ascribe .to 
their .^ligioo. 

^^ XVI. Are there mcmy respectable natives u>ha are 
fdlHng to have their children educated in the English 
langue^e and in Mnglish learning and arts ?"" . 

The • desire of educating children in the £nglis|| 
language! and in English arte is found even; in the 
lowest classes of the community, and I may. be. fully 
jttitified in isaytng that' two-thirds of the native populsr- 
tion of Bengal would ht exceedingly glad to see their 
cfai^refn educated iji Engl^h learning. 

^^ 'XVn. Whdl benefits have arisen^ or are Ukefy to 

K 
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ciriseyjrom the translaiian of the Scriptures into the^ 
native langtiages tf the East ? Are they read bff as^ 
who are not abrea^ Christians ? And are they likely 
to he read generally even by them ? The question is 
suggested by the representations which have been made, 
that converts to Christianity are mostly, if not aUa- 
gether, of the lowest and most ignorant classes of 
society. ' Is this representation true ?, 
' To the best of my knowledge no benefit has hitherto 
arisen from the translation of the Scriptures into the 
languages of the East, nor can any advantage be ex- 
pected from the translations in circulatioix ; they are 
not read much by those tiiat are not ChrisMans, except 
by a few whom, the Missionaries represent as being 
^^ led away by Socinian principles/' As to the charac* 
ter of the converts to Christianity, you will be pleased 
to refer to the replies . to the first, second, thirds and 
fourth queries. ; 

^^ XVIII« IVill any important impressipn^ favofur-r 
able to Christianity^ ever be made,.except by the conver- 
sion and through the influence (^ persons of education, 
and of^ the higher classes of society who can read our 
sacred books in the original, or at least in the English 
versum? 

Christianity, when represented in its genuine sense 
in any language whatever, must. make a strong impresT 
iion on every intelligent mind, especially when intro- 
duced by persons of education and respectability. 

^^ XIX. Are the translations which have been made 
fci^ul ; free from sectarian influence as to the ex- 
pression of Christian doctrine P"^ 

To both parts of this <|Oeiy my reply must be in 
the negative : I at the saiae tim^^ acquit these transla* 
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torn^ of wiUut neglect or intentional perversion. They 
were^ I think, too hasty to engage themselvei^ in sa 
difii^tilt an undertaking. 

Idedis, in general, are as differently expressed in the 
idioms of the East from those of the West, as the 
£ast isretoote from: the West* Greater difficulty^ 
therefore, must be experienced by a native of Europe 
in communi^»ting European ideas: iix the idioms of 
Asia^ than in conveying Asiatic ideas, iato the languages 
of Europe ; so a native of Asia experiences greater 
inconvenience in expressing Asiatic ideas in European 
idioms, than in translating European ideas into an 
Ajsiatic language. 

About four years ago, the Rev. Mr. Adam, and 
another Baptist Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Yates, both 
well reputed for their oriental and classic acquire- 
ments, engaged, in common with myself, to translate 
the New Testament into Bengallee, and we met twice 
every week, and had for our guidance all the transla- 
tions of the Bible, by different authors, which we 
could procure. Notwithstanding our exertions, we 
were obliged to leave the accurate translation of se- 
veral phrases to future consideration, and for my own 
part I felt discontented with the translation adopted of 
several passages, though I tried frequently, when alone 
at home, to select more eligible expressions, and ap- 
plied to native friends for their aid for that purpose. 
I beg to assure you, that I (though a native of this 
country) do not recollect having engaged myself once 
during my life, in so difficult a task, as the translation 
of the New Testament into Bengallee. 

" XX. Are there am/ particular parts of India 
erof the East, where efforts far propagating Chris^ 



14d CALCUTTA. 

tiamfy, cttprepariMg the wag fixr H, mighi be made 
with beUeir hopes than in others P^ 

Calcotta^ the Capital of the Britiflh Entire in {adia, 
where me natives are move ooctversant with E«nglish, 
and frequentty associate with £uro{iean gentlemen^ h, 
in my hnmble opinion^ preferable ar a field far suidi 
efforts to the rest rf Hindoostim^ as the natiye mhabi* 
tanto of Bengal^ m a great d^ree^ foXLow the example 
nf the optient natives of Calcutta. 



G. SMALLffiBtD, Priia^, Btiehi^. 
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